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A SIGNIFICANT INVESTIGATION OF CRIME 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

The United States Senate subcommittee on crime has published 
a digest of the testimony offered at its several hearings during 1933. 
One of the startling revelations of this testimony is the extent and 
cost of crime. Everyone, of course, realizes something of the menace 
of crime, but doubtless few are aware that the estimated annual 
crime bill of this country falls somewhere between eleven and seven- 
teen billion dollars. It is indeed an appalling fact that, according to 
the most conservative estimates, the cost of crime is at least three 
times as great as the cost of public elementary and secondary schools 
combined. Perhaps equally appalling is the youth of criminal 
offenders. A majority of imprisoned criminals are, according to the 
testimony before the subcommittee, under the age of twenty-five. 
Youths of twenty comprise the largest age group; the second largest" 
group is comprised of boys of ages ranging between eighteen and 
nineteen. Seemingly, most criminal careers have their origins in the 
early years of childhood. 

The following statements are quoted from the Digest of Hearings 
before the subcommittee. They are not statements of conclusions 
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by the Senate subcommittee, nor are they to be regarded as approved 
or disapproved by that body. For the convenience of the reader, a 
series of propositions are systematically arranged under appropriate 
headings. The propositions, printed in italics, are formulated in 
accord with the testimony offered. They are followed by brief quo- 
tations taken directly from the testimony. 


THE MENACE OF CRIME 

1. Crime has attained gigantic proportions in the United States. 

“The crime situation in this country is so serious that it approaches a major 
crisis in our history, a crisis which will determine whether the nation is to belong 
to normal citizens or whether it is to be surrendered completely to gangster 
rule.””—Major Homer G. SHOCKLEY, Reserve Officers, New York City. 

“.... Twelve thousand American citizens are being murdered every year 
in this country, one thousand a month, thirty-three a day, one every forty-five 
minutes day and night, year in and year out. Every year one hundred thousand 
are being assaulted, fifty thousand are being robbed, forty thousand homes are 
being burglarized, five thousand homes have the torch of the incendiary applied 

”__COLONEL JAMES Moss. 

“According to.... Dr. Frederick Hoffman, one of the outstanding statis- 
ticians of this country, the murder rate in the United States is something like 
7.2 for every 100,000 inhabitants. In England and Wales, where they have 
basically the same Anglo-Saxon institutions that we have here, the murder rate 
is 0.8. According to the population, nine times as many people are murdered in 
the United States as in England. In Italy ... . the murder rate per 100,000 is 
3.6. There are twice as many people murdered in the United States as in Italy.” 
—COLONEL JAMES Moss, president, United States Flag Association, New York 
City. 

2. According to an itemized estimate in the “Manufacturers’ Record,” crime 
today costs this country about thirteen billion dollars a year. 

“The figures, as compiled by the New York State Crime Commission, show- 
ing that racketeering is costing the people of the United States from twelve to 
eighteen billion dollars yearly, are, at best, only approximations. These figures 
are, however, astounding, and it is the old story that, in the final analysis, the 
‘public pays.’ The actual amount of tribute that has been paid to racketeers is 
avery difficult to properly estimate by reason of the fact that the racketeers’ 
victims have been taught the law of the underworld which places silence among 
the highest of human virtues.”—Howarp W. AMELI, United States Attorney, 
Eastern District of New York. 

“... If the best way to appeal to the public is through its pocket-book, let 
us consider what this committee, the Wickersham Commission, and perhaps a 
dozen other surveys have estimated to be the annual cost. Crime today costs 
this country somewhere between eleven and seventeen billion dollars a year.” — 
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CoLoNnEL Ernest K. Covutter, general manager of the New York Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children and founder of the Big Brother Move- 
ment, New York City. 

“*,.. Kidnaping is but an incident in the larger problem of crime which is 
by far the most important problem confronting the American people—more 
important even than reconstruction, high prices, and higher wages. For the 
burden of crime, a matter of over fifteen billions of dollars, is the largest single 
item that oppresses us. It reaches into every home through extraordinary costs 
in government, in insurance, and immediate protective provisions. Its by- 
products are the enormous budgets for relief of those rendered helpless through 
its machinations—victims as well as dependents of perpetrators.’””—Lrewis E. 
Lawes, warden of Sing Sing Prison, New York City. 

3. The outstanding menace of criminals to society is through organized crime. 

“.,.. This appalling crime bill is produced primarily by organized criminal 
gangs and racketeers, for the total deprivations of isolated criminals—the lone 
wolves of the underworld—are slight by comparison The thefts and pock- 
et-pickings now pale into insignificance when compared to the achievements of 
the racketeers and gangsters. The acts of the latter include a great variety of 
antisocial acts—bank robberies, train robberies, looting of warehouses, and 
thefts of securities; the rackets in connection with liquor, dope, food, milk, the 
building trades, laundries, cleaning and dyeing establishments, garages, taxies, 
and the like; the use of gangsters in labor troubles; the swindles of the bucket- 
shop operators; and a host of lesser offenses against life, property, and personal 
liberty.” —Harry ELMER BARNES, specialist in prisons and methods of treating 
criminals, New York City. 


THE STATUS OF CRIMINALS 

4. Most criminal careers begin in childhood. 

“The great bulk of crime in this country is a youth problem, and its begin- 
nings are nearly always found in misdirected childhood.’”—Cuartes L. CHUTE, 
executive director of National Probation Association. 

“The real menace in our country today is the alarming increase in the num- 
ber of our youthful criminals, who have not had or who have disregarded the 
opportunities for education in the trades, professions, and business. Statements 
have been made to the effect that a large percentage of our criminals who have 
been imprisoned are under the age of twenty-five years. Youths of the age of 
twenty furnish the highest ratio; the next are boys of ages ranging between 
eighteen and nineteen.” —Howarp W. AmMELI, United States Attorney, Eastern 
District of New York. 

“A few years ago we made a study of the total intake of our Court of General 
Sessions for a year, investigating particularly the three thousand men who were 
arraigned for the first time for a felony in that court. ... how many of them 
do you suppose had in childhood been in the Children’s Court? Ninety-two per 
cent of them had been What we are destroying in our present system is not 
only childhood but perhaps the most precious elements in our childhood, the 
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courage, the daring, the capacity to do great things.”—Dr. GEorGE KIRcHWEY, 
dean of New York School of Social Work, New York City. 

5. The average age of our prison population is about twenty-three years. 

“With the problem of youthful offenders between sixteen and twenty-one, 
we have a condition of chaos that is appalling, viewed’ from the criminal juris- 
prudence standpoint. Some writers on criminology have truthfully said, ‘Youth 
is the age of crime.’ In fact, the average age of persons accused of crime is said 
to be about twenty-three years.”—JuDGE CoRNELIUS F. CoLiins, Court of 
General Sessions, New York City. 

“Let me give you, in a word, what the division of investigation of the United 
States has discovered in this year of grace, 1933: During the first nine months of 
this year the arrest records, the finger-print records of 241,000 persons were 
studied. Those arrested at nineteen years of age made up the largest of all the 
age groups. It numbered 12,418 individuals, charged with larceny, burglary, 
robbery, assault, rape, and criminal homicide. Seventeen hundred were fifteen 
years of age or younger; 20 per cent were under twenty-one, and three out of 
five were under thirty. These figures cover the entire nation. In New York the 
percentage of youthful criminals was even greater. At Sing Sing, 50 per cent 
were under twenty-five years, and 80 per cent are under thirty years.’””—-SENATOR 
Royat S. CopELAND, New York, chairman of Senate Subcommittee on Investi- 
gation of So-called ‘‘Rackets.” 

7. Criminals generally are social misfits. 

“A recent survey completed by the Probation Department of the Court of 
General Sessions of the county of New York indicates clearly that the majority 
of offenders against the criminal law in this city are youthful, unmarried, have 
had but a limited elementary-school education, and have found their recreation 
on the streets or in resorts of unsavory repute.’”—Irvinc W. HALPERN, chief 
probation officer of the Court of General Sessions, New York City. 

“A report of the Massachusetts penal institutions eight or nine years ago 
showed that 61 per cent of the youthful criminals of that commonwealth were 
out of work when they committed the offense for which they were serving sen- 
tence. From this report it was also shown that very few adults with trades are 
in jail, and that 85 per cent of the inmates were found to be vocationally unfit. 
The youth and the adult without a trade and without a job present a far greater 
risk to society than one employed at a trade for which he is trained.”—F. 
Howarp Mason, Police Journal, New York City. 

“The survey conducted by the Probation Department” (of the county of 
New York) “revealed that of the 12,744 who were investigated, only 12 per 
cent were graduates from grammar school. In a great majority of these cases, 
these offenders had not completed their elementary-school education 
Wardens and superintendents of prisons and reformatories relate how amazingly 
few trained artisans and workers come to their institutions. The prison popula- 
tion of this country represents in the main a vocationally unskilled group of 
economic incompetents.”—Irvinc W. HALPERN, chief probation officer of the 
Court of General Sessions, New York City. 
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Even a cursory examination of the evidence gathered by the 
Senate subcommittee makes it obvious that the problem of the 
youthful criminal constitutes a definite challenge to our educational 
and social policy. The school, in co-operation with other social 
agencies, cannot escape the responsibility of scientific determina- 
tion of those influences in modern industrial society which contribute 
to criminal behavior. On the basis of scientific evidence, the school 
will, in all probability, find it necessary to expand its activities and 
to modify its procedures. Nursery schools and parental education 
may become necessary instruments for directing personality growth 
in the early years of childhood. No doubt, greater attention will 
have to be given to the perplexing problems of vocational adjust- 
ment. The curriculum will have to be modified to make it meet the 
needs and challenge the interests of the new constituency which 
the schools have been called on to accommodate. Children who are 
problem cases will have to be subjected to more rigorous remedial 
treatment, which will, in turn, entail more adequate behavior and 
achievement records. A more comprehensive understanding of the 
consequences of failure may result in a modification of classification 
and promotion practices. These and other procedures the school may 
find it necessary to adopt in order to contribute more effectively to 
the development of wholesome behavior patterns. 


Two VIEWS WITH RESPECT TO METHODS OF GRANTING 
FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 

There is a growing conviction that the collapse of public educa- 
tion has become so general and so serious in character that the only 
way out is federal aid. There is, however, a sharp division of opinion 
with respect to the methods which should be adopted in granting this 
aid to the several states. Many persons urge strongly the appropria- 
tion of federal funds to the several states on the basis of their school 
population. Such a formula, it is said, grows out of the application 
of two principles—the principle of equality and the principle of 
efficiency. The following paragraphs, quoted from an address de- 
livered by William F. Russell, dean of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, at the Cleveland meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, represent the point of view of those who favor an appropri- 
ation on a per-pupil basis. 
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In the early days it was deemed satisfactory to distribute money in propor- 
tion to the number of children of school age, to the number enrolled, or to the 
number in average daily attendance. This was later shown to be absurd, and 
schemes were devised to distribute funds in proportion to effort and need. This 
in turn has more recently been succeeded by another series of formulas designed 
to give equality amongst the various localities. The first step was to secure a 
measure of the cost of the standard minimum educational program which should 
be offered to every child. It was then necessary to determine the rate of local 
taxation which would raise this sum in the richest district. Then each district 
in the state would be compelled to tax itself at the same rate upon an equalized 
assessment, and the central authority would automatically provide the balance. 
This is distribution of school funds according to what is termed the principle of 
equality. According to this plan, one district within a state gets nothing. All 
the others get something, much or little according as they have heavy or light 
educational burdens, and in proportion as they are poor or rich. 

But there is another principle of aid from central to local authorities which 
is finding favor. This is termed the principle of efficiency. The idea is that a 
free people cannot rest content with a bare minimum educational program. 
Education must be moving onward and upward. Certainly every child must 
have a certain minimum offering, but, unless there is opportunity here and 
there for something better, for a new development, for a readjustment or ad- 
vance, educationally we should be in the doldrums. There is a good deal to be 
said for encouraging “that extra something.” Central authorities can well 
afford to shore up the entire educational structure 

Now the amusing thing about the modern theory of school finance is this: 
When you grant state aid upon the combination of these two principles, that of 
equality and that of efficiency, it comes out very close to the old school-popula- 
tion basis. In fact, if the principle of equality and the principle of efficiency were 
to be applied to the nation as a whole, we should be safe in recommending to 
Congress that by far the best way to meet the immediate emergency in educa- 
tion would be to grant to each state a sum of $11 per pupil in average daily 
attendance for the school year 1932-33, with a slight additional amount for the 
less densely settled states. No board of strategy would be needed. No discre- 
tionary authority would be retained. Minimum programs would be cared for. 
Schools could be reopened at once. The whole financial structure would be 
propped up. Local control would be preserved. It would be the best way to 
meet the emergency. 

There are others who vigorously oppose the distribution of federal 
funds on a pupil-population basis. They advocate the allocation of 
funds on the basis of need, the need to be determined by qualified 
administrative authorities in Washington. This point of view is ex- 
pressed in the following editorial, which appeared in a recent issue of 
the National Municipal Review. 
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Legislation has been introduced into the present Congress to provide aid for 
the suffering school system of the country. Conditions are critical in the world 
of education. On all hands we find schools closed, special departments such as 
kindergartens eliminated in schools that are open and teachers in vast numbers 
working without pay. The case for federal aid to the public schools is a strong 
one. 

The present bills provide for the allocation of federal grants or loans by the 
United States Commissioner of Education on the basis of relative need. So far, 
so good. There is talk, however, of impending changes to the bills which would 
force division of the money among the states on the basis of their school popula- 
tion. With this suggestion the National Municipal Review takes vigorous issue. 
If money is to be appropriated for the aid of education in this financial crisis, it 
should be spent where it is needed to keep the schools open. It would be the 
height of folly for the same proportion of funds to be allotted to Alabama, where 
approximately half the schools are still closed despite desperate efforts of a 
united citizenry to keep them open, and to New York State, which has had 
relatively little trouble. 

There are two other points to be considered here. Unconditional federal 
assistance would simply result in a freezing of the present wasteful administra- 
tive organization of the school systems of many states. If federal money is to 
be spent, it should not be spent without strings attached, strings which would 
make possible the elimination of millions of dollars in waste that is due to the 
small school district in many states. 

The second point to bear in mind is that schools are not the only local gov- 
ernmental service to have been hard hit by the depression. Read Our Starving 
Libraries, by R. L. Duffus, to get a dramatic picture of what has been happen- 
ing to the most important cultural service with which our civilization has pro- 
vided adults. Or communicate with the American Public Health Association to 
learn of the abandonment of modern public-health units which prevent disease 
that would take economic toll far beyond the small expenditure required for pre- 
vention. “Public health is purchasable” has been the slogan of this group for 
many years. It is sad but true that we are no longer buying it. This is not to 
speak of the other services of local government: there are communities where 
police protection is breaking down due to a lack of money to meet payrolls and 
renew or repair equipment. In city after city officers are riding motorcycles no 
longer fit for their purpose, and firemen are fighting fires with leaky hose and 
worn-out pumpers. 

These services, too, require federal consideration. The fact of the matter is 
that in many sections of the country local government has been breaking down 
—that the services that supply the very foundation of modern civilization are no 
longer being rendered—and that something must be done and done quickly to 
prevent such communities from complete disintegration. AJ/ the social and cul- 
tural services of local government are important and interdependent—take any 
one away and the effect may be unthinkable. 


i 
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It is time someone did some thinking and laid down some principles of federal 
aid to local governments. As a starter, these might be considered: 

1. Money should be allocated on the basis of need. 

2. Power should be given to a qualified administrative authority to lay down 
rules, regulations, and requirements (both as to expenditure of funds and re- 
organization of existing machinery) on which the grant may be conditioned. 

3. All functions of local government should be given consideration in any 
program of federal aid. ‘ 


We are in complete agreement with the National Municipal Re- 
view with respect to the inadvisability of distributing federal funds 
on the basis of school population. If this method of distribution in 
earlier days proved to be “absurd,” it is difficult to see how it be- 
comes rational by the simple process of giving it a new name or of 
deriving it by a new formula. Why, one may ask, are the principles 
of equality and efficiency any more applicable today than they were 
a generation ago? The fact is that some states need funds more than 
others, and to these needy states the funds should be given. More- 
over, no emergency fund should be administered on the basis of 
minutely prescribed formulas. In the very nature of things, those 
who administer an emergency fund should be vested with very 
broad discretion. To create an emergency fund and at the same time 
to prescribe specific formulas for its administration is analogous to 
according to an individual the right to self-defense but prescribing 
the instrument with which he may defend himself. 


Wuat Is oF VALUE IN THE PREDICTION OF 
VOCATIONAL SUCCESS? 

In 1921 the Commonwealth Fund commissioned Professor Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike, Teachers College, Columbia University, and a 
group of associates to investigate the possibilities of guidance of 
children of about the age of fourteen on the basis of items in the 
children’s school records and psychological tests. In 1922 complete 
school records were secured for 2,225 children to whom,were ad- 
ministered tests of intelligence, clerical capacity, and mechanical 
adroitness. From that date to the present the educational and 
vocational life-histories of most of these children have been closely 
followed. Their life-histories afford answers to such questions as the 
following with respect to each individual: “(How long did he con- 
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tinue his education?” ‘How much progress did he make?” “How 
well did he do so far as he went?” “When he became a productive 
worker, what did he do?” “How well did he like his job?” “How 
much was he paid in wages?” “How much chance had he to obtain 
useful training and promotion?” 

The results of the investigation to date have been published in a 
volume entitled Prediction of Vocational Success. The summary of 
results important for the theory and practice of vocational guidance 
is as follows: 


The values of certain items of the school record and test scores for educational 
prediction and guidance are very great. The grade reached at age 14.0 or 15.0 
or 16.0, taken together with the age to which the family plans to keep the boy 
or girl in school, will predict the grade which the individual will reach at any 
age with substantial accuracy (a correlation of .go or higher). 

Indirectly, this educational prediction is of vocational significance as well. If 
an occupation is open only to graduates of higher institutions of learning, such 
as colleges or professional schools, it may be predicted with very high probability 
that certain pupils cannot succeed in that occupation, for the very good reason 
that they cannot even enter it. The vocational counselor may safely assume 
that a pupil whose expected grade status at age 22.5 (schooling being continuous 
from the time of the test on) is below Grade XIV (college Sophomore or second- 
year student in a professional school entered after high-school graduation) can 
never graduate from a reputable college, law school, medical school, theological 
school, professional school for teachers, collegiate school of business or journal- 
ism, engineering school, or the like. The same holds substantially for expecta- 
tion below Grade XIII at age 21.5, or below Grade XII at age 20.0. 

If the individual has had atypical educational opportunities so that the grade 
reached at age 14.0 or 15.0 or 16.0 is not a trustworthy measure of his ability to 
succeed in school in early years, his intelligence-test score may be used in place of 
his age-grade status for educational predictions, and for vocational predictions 
where entrance to the vocation depends upon attaining a certain educational 
level. 

The item of grade reached at a given age should be considered whenever a 
child’s further education, or anything depending upon that, is considered. It 
can be obtained and recorded in a few seconds, and checked by a letter or tele- 
phone call to the school. In general, grade reached, scholarship marks, intelli- 
gence-test score, or any combination of these, predicts success in school after 
age 14.0 fairly well. 

The value of the items of school record and test scores in predicting vocational 
success is different according as clerical or office work and mechanical or manual 
work is in question. 

In the case of those persons who worked nine-tenths or more of the time from 
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age 18.0 to age 22.0 at clerical work, the correlations range from .oo to .26. The 
most significant item is the test score in clerical intelligence which has average 
correlations of .26 with earnings at age 20.0 to 22.0, .19 with earnings at age 
18.0 to 20.0, .10 with liking for job at age 20.0 to 22.0, and .o5 with liking at 
age 18.0 to 20.0. A difference of one standard deviation or a sixth of the range 
in test score in the clerical-intelligence test means a probable difference of nearly 
$120 per year in earnings for a boy and of over $110 per year for a girl. 

The next most significant item is the test score in clerical activities, with cor- 
relations of .22, .14, .08, and .04, respectively. School progress or grade reached 
at a given age, general intelligence, average scholarship mark, and mechanical 
adroitness are somewhat less significant. School conduct marks and school 
attendance have no predictive value. The highest correlation obtainable by 
combining the information of the school record and tests will not produce a 
correlation (with earnings at age 20.0 to 22.0) over .30 for the boys or over .40 
for the girls. The correlation for earnings at age 18.0 to 20.0 will be lower. The 
correlations with level of job are lower, and those with interest in the work are 
still lower. 

The correlations which school progress, grade reached, and average scholar- 
ship mark show with success at clerical work are almost entirely (perhaps en- 
tirely) due to the fact that intelligence is a factor in both school success and 
success at clerical work. The correlation obtainable from combining Items 3, 4, 
and 5 or 6 (scores in the tests of clerical intelligence, clerical activities, and 
mechanical adroitness) is not improved appreciably by including also Items 2, 
10, and 12 (grade reached, school progress up to age 14.0, and scholarship mark). 
Indeed, Item 3 (clerical-intelligence test score) alone is nearly as good as any 
combination. 

Item 3, or the score obtained in the test of very similar nature devised by 
Dr. O’Rourke, or some other similar test, is then, so far as present knowledge 
goes, the best convenient means of predicting success as a clerical worker. Its 
prophetic value is not great. It may correlate as high as .60 with the future pos- 
session of the abilities required by clerical work; but concerning what the person 
will actually earn, what the level of his job will be, and how much he will enjoy 
the work, its prophecies are only about .26, .21, and .1o. 

In the case of those persons who worked nine-tenths of the time from age 
18.0 to 22.0 at mechanical or manual work, the items of school record and test 
scores show correlations from .oo to .14. All are then nearly valueless, alone or 
in combination, as means of forecasting success at mechanical work. Much the 
same is found in the case of the 305 individuals who worked at jobs requiring a 
mixture of clerical and mechanical work, or who shifted from one sort of job to 
the other. Mechanical adroitness and general intelligence are the best indica- 
tors; but no combination of the facts at age 14.0 would enable a vocational 
counselor to foretell much better than he could by a sheer guess how much a 
boy or girl will earn at mechanical work six or eight years later or how happy 
he will be at it. High marks for conduct in school and regularity of attendance 
have zero value as they did for success at clerical work. 
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In the case of clerical workers, there is evidence that the predictive value of 
the tests and school record may become greater at later ages than at age 22.0. 
It is appreciably greater at age 20.0 to 22.0 than at age 18.0 to 20.0. In the case 
of mechanical workers and others, there is no evidence of this. 

If there were perfectly free and rational competition among workers and 
among employers, so that the former obtained jobs exactly in proportion to the 
value of their services and the latter obtained quality in employees exactly in 
proportion to the wages they offered, the correlations of test scores and school 
record with wages, level, and interest might conceivably be double what we 
find. Even if this happened, school conduct and school attendance would still 
be of no value; and none of the facts would have more than slight significance 
for success at mechanical work. 

The higher a pupil’s scores are in tests of clerical intelligence, clerical activi- 
ties, general intelligence, school progress, and scholarship, the more his success 
at clerical work will surpass his success at mechanical work. Conversely, the 
lower his scores are in these items, the more advisable it is for him to choose 
mechanical work. But the differences are not great. A bright and scholarly 
boy or girl who, because of interest or some special opportunity, wishes to learn 
a trade or work in a factory, may do so at no great disadvantage to himself. 
The same is true of dull children unsuccessful in school, who for any good reason 
are specially desirous of undertaking office work 

One or two children in a hundred from our group became criminals or loafers. 
These were inferior at age 14.0 in all respects. Here for the first time we find 
significance in the school records of conduct and attendance 

Infrequency of change of employer cannot be trusted as evidence of voca- 
tional success. Its correlations with earnings, level of job, and liking for job 
were only .15, .08, and .og at age 20.0 to 22.0; and only .11, .04, and .o9 at age 
18.0 to 20.0. Those who change their employers oftenest earn almost as much 
and like their work about as much as those who remain with the same employer 
through the entire four years. 

Our records enable us to tell what financial loss, if any, a boy or girl suffers 
who does “white-collar” work rather than factory or trade work. Contrary toa 
common opinion, the annual earnings are actually greater for the white-collar 
workers in our groups. But they are abler; at least they were at age 14.0. Cor- 
recting for this, we find that at age 20.0 to 22.0, a boy may expect a loss of about 
2 per cent, and that a girl may expect a gain of about 15 per cent from choosing 
clerical rather than mechanical work. If the rises in earnings during the age 
period 22.0 to 24.0 show the same trends as those occurring from 18.0 to 22.0, 
clerical work will then be financially superior for boys and will increase its ad- 
vantage for girls. Apparently the only persons who make any larger financial 
gain by choosing mechanical work are the very dull, especially the very dull 
boys. 

Parental status had little influence upon vocational success to date, but will 
probably show more when the influence of beginning work early has faded out 
and when the college group can be included. The children of clergymen, lawyers, 
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physicians, and the like are more successful in school and in the tests, and stay 
longer in school than the children of unskilled laborers, but earn no more at 
age 18.0 to 22.0. They have positions of a little higher level and like their jobs 
a little better. 

There is much indirect evidence that employers do not fit wages to services 
very accurately in the case of these young workers. Direct evidence also ap- 
pears in the fact that they pay substantial premiums for mere size in the case 
of clerical workers! Employers certainly can profit greatly by using tests of in- 
telligence, clerical capacity, and mechanical adroitness in the selection of em- 
ployees. Even if the correlations for tests at the time of employment should be 
as low as those for tests at age 14.0, and even if the correlations with services 
rendered should be as low as those with wages received (they probably will be 
much higher), test scores will be much better than prejudices and superstitions. 


OUTLINES FOR ADULT-EDUCATION COURSES 

The city of Evansville, Indiana, is carrying into effect an exten- 
sive program of adult education. For the purpose of facilitating the 
work being done, a brief outline has been prepared for each of the 
courses offered. These outlines have been published in a bulletin 
bearing the title Emergency Education Program: Project No. 33. 
Courses are being offered in more than thirty subjects, among which 
are the following: arithmetic, accounting, child psychology, citizen- 


ship, dramatics, elementary economics, home management, home 
hygiene and care of the sick, literature, and public speaking. This 
bulletin will, no doubt, prove suggestive to teachers in other com- 
munities who may be interested in organizing instructional materi- 
als at the adult level. 


A NATION-WIDE Errort To REFINE AMERICAN SPEECH 


In order to correct the inelegant speech manners prevalent in 
many phases of American life, a number of distinguished scholars 
have organized the International Committee on American Speech. 
The committee will undertake to make a practical speech codex 
available to all Americans. It has already established an adequately 
housed, equipped, and staffed experimental laboratory called the 
Speech Center of New York, which, together with the national net- 
work of associated groups now being set up in the cities and towns 
throughout the country, will act as its clearing-house. The following 
paragraphs quoted from a release of the committee will indicate 
the nature of the service which it is attempting to render. 
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The Speech Center will express itself through all the arts of speech, together 
with all other subjects touching on speech. It will thus have to begin with the 
first simple rudiments of everyday speaking and from this starting point move 
forward through public speaking, radio broadcasting, and theater and talking- 
picture acting. Here, in short, experiments will be carried on in a school for lay- 
men, amateurs, semi-professionals, and artists—both child and adult. 

While the work will thus have, from the very outset, a focal point in the 
Speech Center, the committee does not intend to rest there and allow the move- 
ment to proceed under its own initial momentum. On the contrary, the com- 
mittee realizes that its biggest job is, and always will be, out in the field. This 
missionary aspect of the total plan divides itself into several distinct parts. 

The first part of the job is thoroughly to prepare students of the Speech Cen- 
ter who show special aptitude as observers to go out into the highways and by- 
ways to discover exactly what is wrong with American speech and to make the 
American public more constructively speech-conscious. 

All the flagrant sinners against good American speech, from the supercilious 
radio announcers through to the mooing grandmammas, will have to be put 
under the microscope (or, should one say, the microphone?) in an endeavor to 
determine just what their trouble is. Thousands of specimens of the American 
language as it is actually spoken will be recorded under all kinds of conditions. 

The specimens and data thus assembled will have to be correlated and studied 
at the committee’s laboratory. Thus it is hoped that, for the first time in Ameri- 
can history, a satisfactory standard for American speech can be evolved and 
established. That is the second part of the job. 

The third part of the job will be to train selected men and women to carry 
these principles of good speech back into the field for practical application where- 
ever Americans speak—into factories, stores, and offices, into schools, churches, 
theaters, and halls, and right into the homes, until ultimately it is hoped that 
the committee’s efforts will have wrought a mother-tongue which will delight 
the ear in every phase of social, business, professional, and public activity 
throughout the United States. 


A HANDBOOK FOR THE TEACHING OF DENTAL HEALTH 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

A recently published bulletin of the University of Iowa bears the 
title A Handbook of Dental Health Education for the Elementary 
School Teacher. The purpose of the handbook is to make available 
for teachers and pupils an authoritative and effective program for 
building good teeth. The scientific accuracy and practicability of 
the teeth-building program outlined is sponsored by Dr. Charles L. 
Drain and his co-workers in the Bureau of Dental Hygiene of the 
University of Iowa. The material in the booklet represents an adap- 
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tation of the scientific findings of Dr. Drain and his staff to the level 
of understanding of young children. This adaptation is the result of 
painstaking experimentation carried on by Miss Anna M. Wiecking 
under the joint supervision of the College of Dentistry and the Col- 
lege of Education. 

The first part of the booklet is devoted to a presentation of the 
facts of dental health. Special attention is given to the factors in 
an adequate diet for good teeth. Detailed diet programs are outlined 
for children from sixteen months to sixteen years of age. Part IT is 
devoted to the problems of teaching dental health in Grades I-VI. 
The materials of instruction are presented in problem and discussion 
form. 

In the Foreword to the booklet Professor Ernest Horn says: ‘No 
more important publication has been made available, in my judg- 
ment, to the children, teachers, and parents of this state and of the 
country at large.’”’ It is to be hoped that both teachers and parents 
will avail themselves of the uses to which the booklet can profitably 
be put. 

An AssocIATION To PROMOTE CO-OPERATION BETWEEN 
COLLEGE PLACEMENT BUREAUS 

The directors of placement bureaus in twenty colleges and uni- 
versities in Illinois recently formed an organization to be known as 
the Teacher Placement Association of Illinois. It is the purpose of 
this association to establish standards and methods of co-operation 
between the members of the association in the placement of teachers. 
The association has adopted a code of ethics, based on professional 
and ethical principles, which will govern its members in making con- 
tacts with school administrators and in recommending candidates. 
The association is to be commended for its efforts to bring candidates 
for teaching positions and school officials into proper relations. 
School administrators will, no doubt, find it to their advantage to 
co-operate with the association. Such co-operation should prove es- 
pecially helpful in eliminating the excessively large number of 
candidates for positions when vacancies occur. j. E. Thomas, of 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Illinois, is secretary of 
the association, and information concerning it may be secured from 
him. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM OF CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 


As reported in the March issue of the Elementary School Journal, 
the Citizens League of Cleveland, through its Schools Committee, 
recently made a survey of citizenship training in that city. One of 
the recommendations of this committee was that the Board of Edu- 
cation appoint a social-studies committee charged with the duty of 
formulating a comprehensive program of citizenship education. This 
recommendation is being carried into effect by the board. The fol- 
lowing resolution of the board creating a committee on citizenship 
training indicates something of the nature of the work which is being 
undertaken. 


Resolved, by the Board of Education, of the Cleveland school district, that 
the president of the board, in consultation with the superintendent of schools 
and the chairman of the educational committee of the board, be requested to 
appoint a committee on “citizenship training” of eighteen members consisting 
of an equal number of members of the teaching staff of the Cleveland public 
schools and of citizens interested in public-school affairs, which will make a 
thorough study of this subject, ascertain what other cities are doing in this 
direction, arrange conferences for the discussion of all phases of citizenship 
training and social-studies courses, and submit to the Board of Education at its 
earliest convenience, and within the year, a full report containing a suggested 
course of social studies for all grades of the public schools, a program by which 
the extra-curriculum activities represented by student organizations can be 
correlated with the social-studies courses, a plan by which the facilities of public 
offices and community organizations can be more fully utilized in citizenship- 
training work, and methods by which citizenship ideals may be developed and 
citizenship interest may be stimulated in the pupils going out from the public 
school into the public life of Cleveland. 


The Board of Education and the citizens of Cleveland are to be 
commended for the highly intelligent manner in which they are at- 
tempting to insure more effective citizenship education. It is to be 
hoped that other communities will follow Cleveland’s example. 
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The overwhelming number of failures in the first grade have made 
it extremely desirable to be able to predict the probable success of 
pupils in first-grade reading. Numerous research studies on this 
problem made by city research departments have been published in 
periodicals or in mimeographed form. It is the purpose of this article 
to describe briefly two attempts to predict how well a child will learn 
to read in the first grade. One attempt made use of certain tests 
which measure the ability to recognize similarities and differences in 
letter and word forms. The other attempt made use of kindergarten 


teachers’ ratings of pupils on certain traits which seem to be related 
to reading readiness. 


THE READING-READINESS TEST 


The need of a reading-readiness test.—All first-grade teachers need 
to know which pupils are ready to learn to read when they enter the 
grade. The first grade is the crucial point in the child’s education, 
and no one knows the amount of damage to mental health and per- 
sonality development caused by the improper handling of pupils at 
this point. When the teacher has a measure of the pupil’s ability to 
learn to read, the pupil can be given the type of work which he needs 
and can do. 
™~ Another need which the test fulfils is the need for a measure the 
results of which can easily be explained to parents. It is impossible, 
or certainly undesirable, to tell parents that their child does not 
have intelligence enough to begin reading, but it is easy to say that 
the results of a reading-readiness test indicate that the child is not 
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ready to read and would be much happier if placed in a junior first 
grade, preprimer, or transition group. Being able to justify the edu- 
cational handling of the pupil to the parents is worth a great deal. 

Development of a reading-readiness test—An article by Nila Ban- 
ton Smith" led one of the writers to believe that it might be possible 
to construct a test using the matching technique which could be ad- 
ministered to groups. This supposition led to the construction of 
eight tests of varying degrees of difficulty. 

These eight tests were administered to a number of first-grade 
pupils in seven schools during the first week of the term. At the end 
of the first semester these same pupils were given the Lee-Clark 
Reading Test, Primer, Forms A and B. This reading test was es- 
pecially constructed to cover the primer adopted by the state of 
California. Correlations were calculated between the scores on each 
of the eight tests given at the beginning of the semester and the 
total reading score on the two forms of the reading test. Intercorre- 
lations between the eight tests were also calculated. The four tests 
which gave the best multiple correlation with the reading test were 
selected for further investigation. 

The four tests finally selected were the easiest of the eight original- 


ly used. Two of the tests chosen involve matching, and two are 
termed “‘cross-out” tests. Samples of the tests are as follows: 


TEST I TEST 2 


QM WM pH 


& 
Se HOw 


TEST 4 
am amd 
fun futn 
get getl 
cake cafke 


ann. 
a PMH 


Qa 
S4 


In Tests 1 and 2 the pupil is to draw lines connecting the letters 
which are alike. Test 3 requires the pupil to cross out the letter 
“that does not belong with the others.”’ In Test 4 the pupil is told: 
“Look at these letters [pointing to ‘am’], then look at these 


* Nila Banton Smith, “Matching Ability as a Factor in First Grade Reading,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XTX (November, 1928), 560-71. 
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[‘amd’]. Can you find the letter that does not belong here? Draw 
a line through it like this.” The administration of the test is so 
simple that teachers with the slightest experience in testing can give 
it. Other teachers can be quickly trained. One difficulty in most 
primary tests is to show the pupils how to do the sample exercises. 
In order that the explanations may be easily given to the pupils, 
each package of tests includes sheets on which the samples are print- 
ed in large type. The teacher can mark on these large sheets, which 
are reproductions of the samples from the pupil’s test folder. After 
the large samples have served their purpose, they can be thrown 
away. Enough samples are provided to enable the teacher to test 
small groups of twelve to thirteen pupils. 

Validation of the test.—The four tests which were finally selected 
were published in an experimental edition as the Lee-Clark Reading 
Readiness Test. Nearly two thousand tests of the experimental edi- 
tion were used in Alhambra, Burbank, Los Angeles, and Oakland, 
California, and in Trinidad, Colorado. Following the suggestions of 
the elementary counselors of the city schools of Los Angeles, the 
sample sheets were added, and the form of the test was somewhat 
simplified. For validation of the test the following data were needed 
for each pupil: (1) score on the Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test 
given at the beginning of the year, (2) score on an intelligence test 
given at the beginning of the year, (3) score on a reading test given 
at the end of the first or the second semester of the first grade, and 
(4) knowledge of whether the pupil passed or failed in the first grade. 

Correlations are given in Table I for those pupils for whom com- 
plete data were obtainable. The correlation of the Lee-Clark Read- 
ing Readiness Test with success in reading, as measured by the Lee- 
Clark Primer test, is .49, while the correlation of success in reading 
with the mental age on the Detroit First-Grade Intelligence Test is 
only .40. The correlation of the reading-readiness test with success 
in reading, as measured by the Gates test, is .54, while the correla- 
tion of the Pintner-Cunningham intelligence test with success in 
reading is only .39. The reading-readiness test appears to be superi- 
or to an intelligence test in predicting success in first-grade reading. 
It should be noted that the same intelligence test was not used in 
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making these comparisons; the two most widely used first-grade in- 
telligence tests were given. 

Ordinarily, these correlations would not be considered high 
enough to be of value, but they seem to be about as good as can be 
obtained for a group test at this level. The reason for the low corre- 
lations can easily be explained. (Step into any first-grade classroom 
on the second day of school and give the little ones any kind of a 
pencil-and-paper test. What happens? Most of the children under- 
stand what is wanted and try to do it, but there are others—the 


TABLE I 


CORRELATIONS ILLUSTRATING THE PREDICTIVE VALUE OF THE 
LEE-CLARK READING READINESS TEST 








Number Correla- 


Factors Correlated pre pei 





Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test and Lee-Clark 
Reading Test, Primer 164 -49 
Mental age on Detroit First-Grade Intelligence 
Test and Lee-Clark Reading Test, Primer 164 .40 
Intelligence quotient on Detroit First-Grade In- 
telligence Test and Lee-Clark Reading Test, 
Primer 164 41 
Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test and Gates Si- 
lent Reading Tests, Types 1, 2, and 3 Too 54 
Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test and 
Gates Silent Reading Tests, Types 1, 2, and 3.. 100 -39 
Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test and Lee-Clark 
Reading Test, Primer (with group of pupils all of 
whom had kindergarten experience) 92 .68 











little boy who is interested in looking out the window, the girl who 
begins to cry, another little girl who uses her pencil to draw pictures. 
The situation is all too familiar to those who have tried it. Later in 
the term these same children may “find themselves” and become 
successful readers. Because of this difficulty in administration, the 
scores on this first test were low. This common condition means 
that some of the pupils made much lower scores on the test than 
their ability would warrant. Fortunately, the reverse is not true; 
pupils did not do better than their ability would warrant. The con- 
clusion is that high scores on the reading-readiness test indicate 
rather definitely that the pupil should be able to learn to read. Low 
scores may or may not indicate that the pupil is not ready to learn 
to read. 
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Reliability of the test—The reliability of the Lee-Clark Reading 
Readiness Test’ was computed by correlating the odd and the even 
scores. The coefficient of correlation thus obtained was .94 on 166 
cases. Corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula, the reliability 
was found to be .97. One reason for these unusually high correla- 
tions is probably the fact that the items within each test are ar- 
ranged according to difficulty. 

Interpretation of the test scores—Much caution should be used in 
interpreting the results from an aptitude test, such as this reading- 
readiness test. There are many factors which differ in every situa- 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS AT EACH SCORE LEVEL OF THE LEE- 
CLARK READING READINESS TEST WHO 
FAILED IN FIRST GRADE* 








Percentage of Percentage of 
Pupils Failing Pupils Failing 





22 
30 
40 
60 
75 
90 

















* Based on 472 cases. 


tion, and it is difficult to make any statements which will hold in all 
cases. The efficiency of the teachers, the percentages of failure, the 
teaching methods, and the types of learning activities—all influence 
the extent to which a prediction of reading achievement can be 
made. Each school should make a study of the results for its par- 
ticular situation. The interpretation of the test scores which follow 
are based on a careful study of the data from the school systems men- 
tioned. 

The probable success of pupils in the low-first grade is indicated in 
Table II. These percentages indicate the probable percentage of the 
pupils scoring at each level of the test who will fail in the low-first 

t The test was developed by J. M. Lee and W. W. Clark and is published in its final 


edition by the Southern California School Book Depository, 1025 North Highland 
Avenue, Hollywood, California. 
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grade. These figures were derived from data on nearly five hundred 
pupils in two systems, in which the average percentage of failures 
in the low-first grade was 14. On the basis of these results, the writ- 
ers feel safe in stating: (1) Pupils scoring below 12 on the reading- 
readiness test will probably fail and should either be grouped to- 
gether in the reading period for pre-reading activities or be placed 
immediately in a junior first grade or transition group. (2) Pupils 
scoring between 12 and 22 on the test are likely to fail (two pupils 
failing out of five). These pupils should be grouped together and 
carefully observed by the teacher for the first six weeks. It should 
then be possible for the teacher to tell which of these pupils are ready 
to learn to read. (3) Pupils scoring above 22 will in all probability 
succeed in reading. 

The uses of the reading-readiness test.—Several adjustments are 
possible when the teacher has a knowledge of test results: 

1. If the school is large enough, the pupils may be separated into 
two classes. All pupils who are ready to read may be given the usual 
first-grade program. The doubtful cases may be given a program of 
work which will prepare them for reading." 

2. In small schools in which separate classes are not possible, the 
pupils may be grouped in one room. In such a situation three 
groups are advisable: one composed of pupils with high scores on 
the reading-readiness test, a second of pupils whose scores indicate 
that success in reading is somewhat doubtful, and a third of pupils 
who will probably not succeed in reading. 

3. If there are only a few pupils in the class, the correct type of 
individual work can be provided for them. 

4. No matter what type of educational program is attempted, the 
teacher should have information concerning the pupil’s probable 
ability in learning to read. This information is especially desirable 
if a unit-of-work or activity type of program is followed. Even 
though a school does not desire to group its pupils, information on 
the pupils’ reading readiness is absolutely necessary if each pupil is 
to receive proper educational treatment. 


t An outline of such a course is given in Teachers’ Guide to Child Development, pp. 
469-516. Developed under the direction of California Curriculum Commission. Sacra- 
mento, California: State Department of Education, 1930. 
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PREDICTION BY MEANS OF A RATING SCALE 


Development of a rating scale-——A second method of predicting 
reading readiness is through the ratings of kindergarten teachers. 
It has long been thought that kindergarten teachers are able to rec- 
ognize those qualities, abilities, potentialities, and interests which 
have much to do with a pupil’s success in learning to read. Many 
items have been suggested for rating, and several scales has been 
compiled and tried out. As far as can be ascertained, none has been 
extremely successful. 

Three criteria were used in the construction of the present scale: 
(1) An item must have been recommended as of value by other in- 
vestigators. (2) It must seek to rate the social and cultural back- 
ground of the child. (3) It must attempt a rating of those non-in- 
tellectual factors of the child’s personality which would seem to 
affect his school work. Twenty items were selected and stated in the 
form of questions. Five answers were given to each question, repre- 
senting five positions on the scale from one extreme to the other. 
The kindergarten teacher checked the most applicable response on 
each item. For example, one item read as follows: 


Is his attention steady? 


1. Never settles down to one thing. 

2. Flighty, finds it difficult to complete a task. 
3. Completes work with fair degree of attention. 
4. Becomes absorbed in a task. 

5. Able to hold attention for a long period. 


Validation of the rating scale—Ratings were obtained on this 
scale for the pupils in Burbank who were completing kindergarten. 
At the beginning of the following school year these pupils were given 
the Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test and at the end of the first 
semester the Lee-Clark Reading Test, Primer. Each item of the 
scale was studied to determine whether it distinguished between the 
pupils obtaining the lowest and the highest reading-achievement 
scores. The twenty items, ranked according to the degree with 
which they discriminated between the best and the poorest readers, 
are given in Table III. Ten of the items showing rather definite 
differentiation were retained. 
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The correlation of the total scores on the selected items (first ten) 
with success in reading was .45. For this same group of ninety-two 
pupils, all of whom had had kindergarten experience, the correla- 
tion between the reading-readiness test and success in reading was 
.68. The intercorrelation of the rating scale and the test was .52. 
The predictive ability of the scale, although as high or higher than 


TABLE III 


TWENTY ITEMS IN A RATING SCALE FOR USE OF KINDER- 
GARTEN TEACHERS RANKED ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF 
DISCRIMINATION BETWEEN PUPILS WHO IN FIRST GRADE 
WERE THE BEST AND THE POOREST READERS 

Item Rank 

What is the apparent home background of the pupil?... 1 

Is his physical vigor and efficiency good? 2 

Does he have books for use at home?................. 3 

Tshis ACVEHUON StEAMY ?) .....:0.< sjssrasiarie edad serescneens 44 

Does he show interest in signs, labels, and books?...... 

Is he ready to learn to read? 

Does he think out things for himself? 

Is much encouragement needed for effective work? 

Does he follow directions well? 

Has he a good vocabulary?.................. 0. eee 


Does he work on to completion at an assigned task?.... 

Does he tell stories well? 

Is he able to select material and ideas and adapt them to 
his use? 

Is he a discipline problem? . 

To which reaction type does he belong?............... 

Is he bashful or shy? 

TG FAS MOSIUIGIOORS 6 hacn ssc 5 aie seis odie oS Sia cabs oe 


that of the average intelligence test, was much lower than that of 
the reading-readiness test and Yaised the multiple correlation of the 
two less than .ot. 

In addition to filling out the rating scale, the kindergarten teach- 
ers were asked to rank their pupils in the order in which they be- 
lieved the pupils would succeed in reading in the following year. The 
predictive accuracy of these rankings, as well as of the ratings and 
the reading-readiness test, was studied for each teacher separately. 
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The correlations were obtained by the rank-difference method, with 
the results given in Table IV. 

Variation between schools in value of predictive factors ——The sig- 
nificant point here, and probably the most important point in all 
such rating or ranking, is the vast difference in the predictive ability 
of various teachers. Some teachers’ understanding of the abilities 
and limitations of their pupils far surpasses anything that can be 
obtained from any test or group of tests. On the other hand, some 


TABLE IV 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PUPILS’ SUCCESS IN FIRST-GRADE READING AND 
KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS’ RATINGS ON RATING SCALE, KINDERGARTEN 
TEACHERS’ RANKINGS ON READING ABILITY, AND SCORES ON READING- 
READINESS TEST 








CORRELATION IN SCHOOL 





Factors CorRELATED 
A D 
(15)* (9) 





Success in reading and rating scale —= 29 1. i -59 
Success in reading and teachers’ rankings} .28 | . ; .88 
Success in reading and reading-readiness 
a i oe ee ‘ 56 
Reading-readiness test and rating scale.} .o1 | . . .16 
Reading-readiness test and _ teachers’ 

rankings rs ioe ; 16 
Rating scale and teachers’ rankings rt ae bee ; .80 


























* The numbers in parentheses represent the number of pupils. 


teachers seem to know little or nothing about their pupils’ potentiali- 
ties. Some teachers’ ratings seem to be helped by the use of a scale, 
while in other cases a scale appears to be a handicap. 

The correlations between success in reading and the Lee-Clark 
Reading Readiness Test shown in Table IV help in the interpreta- 
tion of the other data. Studies of prediction involving aptitude tests 
seem to indicate that, the better the teaching, thé more closely do 
the predicted and the actual results agree. Variations in the correla- 
tions from .29 to .77, as are shown for Schools G and A, cannot have 
occurred by chance when the reliability of the test is as high as it is. 
The type of pupil population varied little. Consequently, the teach- 
ing factor seems the most important and logical factor as the cause of 
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the variation. Undoubtedly, other factors also played a part. With 
these considerations in mind, some interesting interpretations can be 
made from the table. 

In School A the teaching appears to have been very good, as is 
shown by the correlation between success in reading and score on the 
reading-readiness test (.77), but the kindergarten teacher was un- 
able to recognize the abilities or potentialities of her pupils. Her un- 
assisted guess, shown by the correlation between her rankings and 
the pupils’ success in reading (.28), was somewhat better than her 
estimate on the rating scale (correlation of —.17), but neither was of 
much value. 

In the other school where extremely invalid ratings were found 
(.13 and .10 in School G), apparently the poorest teaching also took 
place, as shown by the correlation of .2g between success in reading 
and score on the reading-readiness test. From the first three corre- 
lations for School G it is impossible to guess whether the kinder- 
garten teacher was unable to rate her pupils or whether the low 
correlations resulted from the poor teaching. However, the correla- 
tion between the reading-readiness test and the teacher’s rating 
scale (.14) and the correlation between the reading-readiness test 
and the teacher’s rankings (.32) are no more significant. Since the 
teacher was rating neither what the test measures nor the pupils’ 
success, the ratings were of little value. 

In School D the correlations between the reading-readiness test 
and the rating scale (.16) and between the reading-readiness test and 
the teacher’s rankings (.16) are low, but the predictive ability of 
those ratings is high, as shown by the correlations between the rat- 
ings and success in reading (.59 and .88). Obviously, the teacher 
was not rating the same thing that the test measures, but, since her 
ratings predicted success with considerable accuracy, they were very 
valuable. 

The ratings of kindergarten teachers need to be studied over a 
period of time to discover the consistency of their ability to rate. 
If they are able to rate with considerable accuracy and high consist- 
ency, their ratings should probably be used for grouping in prefer- 
ence to other means. In the case of pupils coming from kindergarten 
teachers who are not successful in rating and in the case of pupils 
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with no kindergarten experience, the best prediction will probably 
be obtained by the use of the Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test 
alone. 

SUMMARY 

One of the most pressing problems of the elementary school is to 
be able to determine when children are ready to read. This article 
discusses two attempts to measure the reading readiness of children 
entering first grade. One method made use of the Lee-Clark Reading 
Readiness Test, while the second method attempted to utilize kin- 
dergarten teachers’ ratings. 

1. The reading-readiness test consists of four tests selected from 
a group of eight by means of the multiple-correlation technique. 

2. The test predicted scores on reading tests, which were given at 
the end of the first semester, better than did two intelligence tests. 

3. Pupils scoring above a critical score are ready to learn to read. 

4. Low scores do not necessarily indicate that a pupil is not ready 
to learn to read. 

5. It appears that low scores made on tests given during the first 
week a child is in school may be the result of a number of factors 
other than inferior ability. 

6. The score of a child who has had kindergarten experience gives 
a better prediction of ability to learn to read than the score of a child 
who has not had such experience. 

7. The test has the extremely high reliability of .97. 

8. On the hypothesis that kindergarten teachers can recognize 
when children are ready to learn to read, a rating scale was con- 
structed. Teachers were required to rate each child leaving kinder- 
garten on the twenty-item rating scale. 

g. The ten most accurate items of the scale did not predict read- 
ing success as well as did the reading-readiness test. 

10. The kindergarten teachers varied widely in their ability to 
predict the pupils’ achievement in reading, either by means of a 
rating scale or by means of a ranking of the pupils. 

11. The efficiency of the kindergarten teachers’ ratings were af- 
fected by the teaching in the first grade. 

12. The ratings of kindergarten teachers need to. be studied over 
a period of time to determine whether the teachers’ ability to rate is 
consistent. 





THE PLACE OF HISTORY IN A PROGRAM 
OF INTEGRATION 


R. M. TRYON 
University of Chicago 


Twelve years ago at a conference on desirable adjustments be- 
tween history and the other social sciences in elementary and second- 
ary schools held in St. Louis on the occasion of the meeting of the 
American Historical Association, the writer pointed out that there 
were then in existence three general types of adjustments, namely, 
independent-parallel, alternating, and combined.’ The first two of 
these types recognized the existence of subjects as subjects, while 
the third type attempted to disregard subjects as such and turned 
up a product which subsequently became known as a unified course 
in the social sciences. Since about 1926 this unified course has re- 
ceived considerable publicity and has been looked on in some quar- 
ters as a very desirable solution of the problem of an oversupply of 
individual subjects in the curriculum. 

Before the unified course could sweep the country as some of its 
ardent supporters expected it to do, along came a so-called “new 
proposal,” which was christened “integration.” Because of the fact 
that the recent concrete proposal for integrating, not only the social 
sciences, but other subjects outside this field as well, has many of the 
earmarks of concentration as preached and practiced by the Her- 
bartians during their reign in this country, it is necessary to use the 
expression “so-called ‘new proposal’”’ when speaking of the present 
movement toward the integration of some of the traditional subjects 
taught in the elementary and the secondary schools. Just as history 
was one of the important centers of concentration among the Her- 
bartians, likewise it is playing a similar réle in present-day programs 
of integration. Thus, one no longer, as in 1921, need bother merely 

*R. M. Tryon, “Desirable Adjustments between History and the Other Social 
Studies in Elementary and Secondary Schools,” Historical Outlook, XIII (March, 1922), 
78-82. 
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with desirable adjustments between history and the other social 
sciences in the school, for the simple reason that the range of the 
adjustment has been extended to all subjects in the curriculum. If 
we may judge from some of the integrating programs which have 
recently been set up, it now seems proper to discuss desirable ad- 
justments between history and all the other subjects in the curricu- 
lum instead of limiting the discussion, as was done in 1921, to the 
adjustments between history and closely related subjects. 

Before systematic consideration is given to the réle that history 
is being called on to play in present-day programs of integration, it 
seems desirable to examine briefly the difference or the differences 
between integration and unification on the one hand and integration 
and fusion on the other. It is necessary to inject the term “fusion” 
here because of the contention of its supporters, namely, that fusion 
and unification are not one and the same thing, even though they 
have been so considered by many users of the two terms. If these 
are not two words carrying the same meaning, it is proper to put 
the question: ‘How do they differ and how does each, in turn, differ 
from integration?” Speaking in broad terms, it seems correct to say 
that the chief difference in the three concepts lies in the general plan 
of organizing the materials of instruction which each predicates. 
Those who favor unification hold that the materials of instruction 
should be organized without any regard to specific subjects, such as 
history and civics. Some of the fusionists would eliminate specific 
subjects, and some would not. Those who advocate integration seem 
to have no desire entirely to eliminate special subjects. In fact, to 
them special subjects and special teachers of these subjects are es- 
sentials in a program of integration, especially at the senior high 
school level. Stated somewhat differently, the aim of integration is 
to find points of contact between different fields of knowledge and to 
place heavy emphasis on these points in organizing and presenting 
subject matter. The aim of fusion is to teach at least three of the 
social sciences in their natural relationships, geography being used 
to furnish the stage, history the action, and civics the organization. 
The aim of unification is to present a synthesis of knowledge which 
shall compose the entire curriculum. Thus, it is seen that school 
subjects may keep their identity in two of these schemes, while 
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subjects entirely disappear in the other plan—a fact which makes a 
discussion of the place of history in a program of integration seem 
entirely apropos. 

Before consideration is given to a few concrete examples of inte- 
gration and the réle which history plays in these plans, it seems 
worth while to inject a brief treatment of the integration movement 
as such. As now conceived, the movement is difficult to bound both 
in time and in meaning. In some respects the integration movement 
in this country dates back to the Herbartians, and in other respects 
it originated only yesterday. The fact that the movement as now 
conceived and practiced is closely related to the doctrine of correla- 
tion and concentration advocated and practiced by Charles De 
Garmo, W. T. Harris, and Francis W. Parker makes the determina- 
tion of an exact date of origin very difficult. Furthermore, the inte- 
gration movement’s close kin to the activity and the project or prob- 
lem curriculum in the elementary grades, to the general courses in 
the junior high school, and to the orientation and the introductory 
general courses in the college makes the course of its development as 
an objective entity difficult to trace. As the movement progresses 
during the next few years, it may be able to extricate itself from 
the handicap of its many inherited characteristics and emerge as a 
really new movement in the field of education. 

While it is true that the birth year of the integration movement in 
this country is difficult to determine, because of the facts cited in the 
preceding paragraph, it may be that, after the history of the move- 
ment has been thoroughly investigated, the school year 1907-8 will 
be found to be the year in which the first experiment in integra- 
tion, as generally conceived today, was conducted. This significant 
experiment seems to have been unheralded and its merits unsung. 
It was conducted in the elementary school connected with the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. A young aspirant for the Master’s degree in 
education originated and carried it through. It is highly doubtful 
that there is a better example extant of what is now termed integra- 
tion than this experiment conducted during the school year 1907-8 
by Ernest Horn, now a professor in the University of Iowa, while in 
pursuit of a Master’s degree in education from the University of 
Missouri. 
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History had a place of supreme importance in Professor Horn’s 
experiment. The casual observer of the work of the class during the 
progress of the experiment would no doubt have concluded that 
only one subject was being pursued by the pupils, namely, United 
States history. However, should the observer have watched the 
work over a period of several days, he would have discovered that 
the subjects of music, poetry, prose literature, arithmetic, spelling, 
writing, composition, geography, and physiology received due con- 
sideration, each being taught in conjunction with United States his- 
tory. While these subjects did not entirely lose their identity in the 
experiment, their content was almost wholly dictated by the subject 
matter of the course in United States history. Had Horn’s thesis 
been published when it was completed in 1908, the integration move- 
ment would probably have been as far advanced by 1915 as it is at 
the present time. Certainly, no recent publications of similar experi- 
ments exhibit any advance over the experiment conducted as early 
as the school year 1907-8 by a man who subsequently became a 
leader in his chosen field. 

Because of space limitations further consideration of the back- 
ground of the integration movement must be sacrificed to the pres- 
entation of other aspects of the subject, chief among these being 
some present-day examples of integration and the réle that history 
plays in them. Consideration will first be given to a recent effort to 
integrate a junior high school program. 

For the past three years the faculty of the John Burroughs School, 
St. Louis, Missouri, has been experimenting with’ an integrated pro- 
gram. The use made of history in this program is by no means mea- 
ger. For example, the general theme of the course, on which pupils 
spend about one-third of their time, is ““The Background of Modern 
Civilization.” In the organization of the course for teaching pur- 
poses the following units of understanding appear: ‘How the Earth 
Began and Grew,” “The Coming of Man,” “European Life in the 
Days before the Machine,” ‘“The Modern World Begins,” “A New 
World Is Settled,” “The Machine Age Begins,” ‘“New Transporta- 
tion Devices,”’ and ‘“The Westward Movement.’”’ While these are 
not all the units which furnish centers of integration in the John 
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Burroughs School, the list is sufficient to indicate the amount of his- 
torical material involved. ; 

When the foregoing units themselves are organized for teaching 
purposes, much use is made of historical continuity. For example, 
in the unit “The Spread of Civilization,” the following unit elements 
appear: (1) ‘“‘“Man’s Urge To Explore,” (2) “Aids to Exploration,” 
(3) “The Phoenicians as Spreaders of Civilization,” (4) ‘Traders 
between Asia and Europe,” and (5) “The Viking Sailors.” Such an 
organization, it will be observed, is about what one would expect 
to be used by a teacher of history who had never heard of a program 
of integration. For this reason, one is justified in concluding that 
history has not suffered in this particular integration scheme. 

The foregoing comments on the experiment in the John Burroughs 
School do not make clear how integration is actually attained. How 
integration is secured may be explained by reference to the manner 
of handling the unit “European Life in the Days before the Ma- 
chine.” During the time budgeted to this unit the teacher of Eng- 
lish directs a study of medieval ballads, romances, and manuscripts. 
A teacher of drama bases the work in his subject on mystery and 
miracle plays. The art teacher introduces Gothic art; the practical- 
arts teacher leads the pupils in a study of work-life in the pre-ma- 
chine days; the science teacher emphasizes the work of the medieval 
alchemists; the music teacher emphasizes medieval music; and the 
history teacher contributes to a better understanding of medieval 
schools as well as life in general. Thus, it may be seen that several 
departments are concerned in the work of integrating the subject 
matter suggested by the unit.” 

It should be pointed out in passing that anyone interested in an 
enriched course in history and at the same time interested in the best 
provisions possible for the training of youth hails with joy the set- 
up with which the teachers in the John Burroughs School are exper- 
imenting. The course as outlined seems to be an excellent one in 
what some are now calling “World-History,” ““World-Civilization,” 
or “Western Civilization.” The virtue of the course seems to be in 


* Gerald H. V. Melone, “‘Can Junior-High-School Learning Experiences Be Unified?” 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, VII (March, 1933), 404-9. 
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its integrating qualities. If the teachers of the world-history courses 
which now exist in the schools were adequately prepared to take care 
of all the implications of the subject, there would be little need for 
teachers of the strictly cultural aspects of literature, art, music, and 
the like. Application of 100 per cent of all the contentions of the so- 
called ‘‘new historians” would leave little content for the teachers of 
other liberalizing subjects to teach. When history is made to include 
art, architecture, religion, health, government, literature, industry, 
education, science, recreation—in fact, every conceivable phase of 
a people’s life—there will be more talk about synthesis than about 
integration. Who knows but that it may some day happen that the 
only content subject in the curriculum will be history! It may be 
that the present integration movement is headed in this direction. 
Another example of integration in which history plays a major 
réle is the program in the social sciences and the humanities which 
the University High School of the University of Chicago put into 
operation at the opening of the present school year.’ During the 
pupil’s first year in this program four units of understanding located 
in the field of recent American history form the center for the inte- 
gration of history, literature, music, and art. During the second and 
third years units of understanding in modern history serve as the in- 
tegrating centers for the same subjects. Units of understanding 
from the history of early civilization are used as a center of integra- 
tion for the four foregoing subjects in the fourth year, and units of 
understanding in the history of Western civilization serve a similar 
purpose in the fifth year of this five-year program. The significant 
thing for history in this five-year program of integration is that all 
the pupils in the school are exposed to the subject every year of the 
five. If all those who are in charge of high-school programs of study 
today should accept the challenge that this program contains, the 
demand for history teachers would immediately increase at least 
threefold. If there are any who fear that history in the high schools 
is being endangered by an innovation which makes the subject the 
core of the work in the social sciences and the humanities as does this 
program, such persons certainly have no basis for their anxiety. 


t Arthur K. Loomis, ‘The New Curriculum of the University High School of the 
University of Chicago,” School Review, XLI (September, 1933), 508-18. 
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One of the encouraging aspects of the integration movement at 
the present time is that it has little or no tendency to become 
stereotyped. While there is a common purpose in the movement, 
namely, that of breaking down the hard and fast lines of demarcation 
between subjects so common in traditional programs of study, those 
who are working out integrated programs in practical schoolroom 
situations seem to be seeking variety rather than uniformity. In one 
experiment the integration will involve but three fields, for example, 
the so-called ‘‘social studies,” literature, and art; in another it will 
encompass the specific subjects of history, geography, composition, 
reading, spelling, science, manual arts, music, physical education, 
and art; and in still another only history, reading, geography, and 
English will be involved in the integration. While there are cases 
wherein a subject other than history is made the core subject, the 
prevailing tendency seems to be in the direction of using history as 
the core. The reason for selecting history for this important func- 
tion is not far to seek. It is because this subject gives a scope and a 
continuity to the work which other subjects, because of their inher- 
ent nature, do not seem capable of giving. 

The programs of integration in the John Burroughs School and 
in the University High School illustrate the movement as it is now 
going forward at two levels of instruction, namely, the junior and 
the senior high school levels. Space is available for an example at 
the intermediate-grade level. An experimental integrated curricu- 
lum for Grade IV in the city of Binghamton, New York, has recently 
been set up. The subjects involved in this integration are geography, 
history, English, arithmetic, health, art, and music. The first center 
of integration in this set-up is entitled “The Caveman of Long 
Ago.” This subject is treated under the headings “Sources of Our 
Information about the Caveman,” “The Life of the Caveman,” 
“The Discoveries of the Caveman,” and ‘The Contributions of the 
Caveman to Civilization.”” Much of the work in English consists in 
silent and oral reading of literature based on the life and times of the 
caveman, dramatization of original material related to the center of 
interest, and oral and written stories based on pictures and suggested 
topics related to the caveman. “The Need of Number and Primi- 
tive Methods of Expressing It,” “The Need of Telling Time and 
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Primitive Methods of Expressing It,” and “The Need of and Primi- 
tive Means of Measuring” are the titles of the chief topics in arith- 
metic. The work in health, art, and music is also closely related to 
the integrating center ‘““The Caveman of Long Ago.” It seems un- 
necessary to give further details of this program of integration for 
Grade IV. While the remaining centers of integration are more geo- 
graphical than historical, considerable use is made of history in 
working out the details of the program. 

There is some evidence in the set-up of the Binghamton program 
of integration for Grade IV that the authors of the program were not 
completely convinced of the value of the principle of integration. 
This evidence is found in the provisions for unintegrated materials in 
connection with each of the subjects involved in the plan of inte- 
gration. Detailed outlines of this unintegrated material appear at 
the end of the outline of the integrated arrangement. To the casual 
observer, the bulk of unintegrated materials seems to equal or even 
to surpass that of the integrated materials. The fact that the two 
kinds of materials are so voluminously outlined would seem to indi- 
cate a lack of faith in the power of the integrated materials to ac- 
complish what a fourth grade is expected to accomplish. Should the 
integrated materials fall short of the standard, the teacher would 
have at her disposal the unintegrated content. 

It seems evident from the examples of integration given that those 
who believe that history still has a place in the education of youth 
have no occasion for alarm when contemplating present-day pro- 
grams of integration, especially if the programs are in harmony with 
the three examples cited. There is, however, a type of integration in 
which history does not play a chief réle. Reference is here made to 
certain so-called “activity programs,” in which little or no systemat- 
ic work in any subject appears. When centers of interest are sub- 
stituted for centers of integration, systematic planning in advance 
passes out of the picture for the simple reason that the teacher is 
never certain what the children’s centers of interest are going to be 
from time to time. Had the subject of this discussion been ‘“The 
Place of History in an Activity Program,” there would have been 
little to write because a fundamental aspect of all such programs is 
the utter absence of subjects of study. 
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Besides so-called “activity programs” there are also in existence 
centers-of-interest and units-of-work programs—programs in which 
the réle of history does not seem to be at all conspicuous. Inasmuch 
as these programs lack unity and coherence, little systematic use 
of history is needed in them. If the center of interest of a specific 
class is “bees” one month and “milk” the succeeding month, it is 
clearly evident that there would be little if any use made of history. 
While it is possible for the center of interest to be “boats” or 
“trains,” both of which have a history, there is still absent the prin- 
ciple of continuity found in programs of integration which use his- 
tory as an integrating center. Thus, it is evident that there are 
programs which are intended to integrate the experiences of the 
learner without making use of a subject assuring a definite scope and 
a much-needed continuity. 

If it is safe to predict the tomorrow on the basis of the direction of 
the program-making wind of today, one seems justified in saying 
that the amount of attention to strictly historical material will de- 
crease in the grades below the seventh, wherein the activity, the 
center-of-interest, and the unit-of-work programs are now making 
headway. On the other hand, the attention to material of a histori- 
cal nature seems destined to increase in the grades above the sixth, 
wherein programs of integration with history as the center of inte- 
gration are becoming more and more common. In fact, when teach- 
ers are adequately prepared to teach history in all its aspects, they 
will become responsible for the major part of the content material 
found at the junior and the senior high school levels of instruction. 





FACTORS RELATED TO MALADJUSTMENT 
IN SCHOOL 


ROY F. STREET 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Michigan 


The purpose of this study was to determine the nature of malad- 
justments occurring in an average public school. This report is con- 
fined to maladjustments brought about by failure to meet academic 
requirements. 

The school in which the study was conducted contained eight 
grades. Special classes were provided for children who were physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped. The study was confined to chil- 
dren in the regular classes and was carried on over a period of two 
and one-half years. The cases were given active attention for a year 
and a half, and subsequent histories were secured for another year. 
The intelligence level of the school population as measured by stand- 
ardized tests was average, and from every indication the social and the 
economic backgrounds were average. Adequate medical, sociologi- 
cal, and psychological aid was available, and the teachers, the prin- 
cipal, and the parents referred cases for complete study. All pupils 
who failed to make normal progress in school were automatically 
referred to the Foundation. It was from these referred cases that 
the data were secured. 

A distribution of the pupils referred because of failure is given in 
Table I. The total school population during the year and a half was 
880. Two hundred and sixty-three cases in all, or 30 per cent of the 
school population, were referred to the mental-hygiene division of 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. Of this number, 107 were referred 
because of failure in academic subjects, representing 12 per cent of 
the school population and 41 per cent of the cases referred. The 
other 156 cases were characterized by undesirable behavior patterns, 
such as stealing, lying, temper tantrums, and thumb-sucking, which 
were not necessarily interfering with school progress. Of the failing 
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pupils, 67 (63 per cent) were doing as well as their mental ability 
would permit; that is, achievement age equaled mental age and the 
treatment involved administrative changes. Twenty-five pupils (23 
per cent of the number failing) gave indication of special deficien- 
cies in the tool subjects, especially in reading, which handicapped 
them in their general progress and required remedial treatment. Fif- 
teen cases (14 per cent of the number failing) seemed to be mentally 
mature and gave no evidence of any special deficiency. By a process 
of elimination, it appeared that these failures resulted from person- 
ality difficulties. It is with this group that this article is primarily 
concerned. 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO CAUSE OF FAILURE, OF 107 PUPILS REFERRED 
TO PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC BECAUSE OF ACADEMIC FAILURE 








Percentage Percentage 

of School of All Cases 

Population Referred 
(880) (263) 


Percentage 
of Failing 
Pupils 


Cause of Failure 





Mentally immature 7 25 63 
Special defects 3 10 23 
Personality difficulties 2 6 14 





12 4I 100 

















A comprehensive study of these fifteen cases based on the clinical 
data was undertaken. The writer clearly understands that this ap- 
proach suffers from the dangers of subjectivity of observation as 
well as from loss in condensation of material, but this defect is prob- 
ably compensated for by the gain in inclusiveness and in retention 
of that undefinable something called ‘‘clinical feeling,” which the 
clinician resents losing in the more exclusive type of survey-statisti- 
cal research. 

The method of procedure in analyzing these fifteen cases was to 
list all the physical, economic, psychological, sociological, and per- 
sonality factors in each case and then to condense the material into 
what appeared to be critical categories. The results are given in 
Table II. At the end of two and a half years six of these children 
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still continued as failures in their school work, while nine had made 
satisfactory adjustments. ‘‘Adjustment”’ refers only to the school 
situation and not to the general social life. Fourteen of the cases 
were boys, one a girl. The chronological-age distribution was from 
eight through fifteen years, with no apparent concentration at any 


TABLE II 


FACTORS RELATED TO SCHOOL FAILURE IN THE CASE OF FIFTEEN 
CHILDREN WITH PERSONALITY DIFFICULTIES 








Factor CausINnG PERSONALITY DIFFICULTY 
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point. The intelligence quotients ranged from 93 to 136, with the 
majority grouped around the average. There were siblings attend- 
ing school in thirteen cases, and all these siblings were reported to 
be doing well in school. Seven of the thirteen cases were oldest 
children. 

The analysis of personality factors revealed a lowered physical 
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resistance in four cases. All these children were continued school 
failures, and each gave a history of chronic illness over long periods of 
time—a situation which resulted in the usual difficult attitudes of 
parents and siblings. All but two of the fifteen cases gave marked 
indications under many different circumstances of fear reactions, 
manifested either in withdrawn behavior or in extroverted compen- 
sations. Interestingly enough, the two cases not manifesting this 
basic fear reaction were boys who had strong interest drives toward 
concrete materials. Five of the six cases with continued school fail- 
ures were compensating for emotions of fear by undesirable com- 
pensatory mechanisms, and this fact caused them to be in constant 
conflict with teachers and other children. Six of the nine children 
who made satisfactory adjustments manifested their fear reactions 
by withdrawn behavior. 

Analysis of the parental relations revealed an over-solicitous par- 
ent in four cases; three of these children were continued failures. 
An autocratic, harsh parent was reported in seven cases; three of 
these children continued as failures while four made satisfactory ad- 
justments. Two cases of continued failure were complicated by a 
combination of both an over-solicitous and an autocratic parent, 
necessarily in conflict over the control of the child. 

Analysis of environmental conditions revealed an insecure home 
situation in twelve of the fifteen cases. Included in this category 
were all those factors which made the child feel that the home 
might be disbanded or that he might be excluded, such as a threat 
by foster-parents that they would refuse to keep the child; the loss of 
one parent with a coincident economic loss, making the maintenance 
of the home difficult; the entrance of a stepfather or a stepmother 
with a threat to the child’s position in the home; or a threat of dis- 
integration of the home because of economic conditions. 

Four of the cases gave evidence of gang influence; that is, the boy 
was intimidated by, or was gaining some satisfaction through, gang 
contacts which were tending to interfere with school work. 

The actual number of categories operating in continued cases of 
failure averaged 4 as compared with 2.4 for adjusted cases. In point 
of numbers, fear reactions in thirteen cases and insecure home situa- 
tions in twelve cases seemed to be the most important. 
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These compiled data suggest some very interesting correlations. 
Because of the small number of cases, to attempt such treatment was 
hardly considered to be within the scope of this study. It is impor- 
tant to note, however, that the element of fear in the personality 
makeup and the insecure home situation were coincident in eleven 
cases. However, in ten cases with an insecure home situation sib- 
lings were not failing in school, and a short history of the siblings 
gave no indication of fear reactions. 

The following conclusions may be drawn from this study of chil- 
dren failing in an average school where mentally deficient and phys- 
ically handicapped children were segregated: (1) Of the failing 
pupils, 63 per cent were doing as well as their mental ability would 
permit, 23 per cent had special deficiencies in the tool subjects, and 
14 per cent gave evidence of personality difficulties. (Of course, it is 
realized that many of the 86 per cent mentally immature and spe- 
cially deficient children also had personality difficulties.) (2) A sum- 
mary of the case histories of the 14 per cent of the children who were 
failing because of personality difficulties seemed to indicate fear re- 
actions as the core of the personality makeup, with insecurity in the 
home situation as the chief contributing factor. These conditions 
were aggravated in some cases by lowered physical resistance, paren- 
tal conflicts, and gang influences. Exceptions to the excessive fear 
reactions were noted in the cases of two boys with strong interest 
drives toward concrete activities somewhat foreign to academic 
work. (3) Adjustments were successfully made in 60 per cent of the 
cases. In the adjusted group all the children manifesting shy, with- 
drawn behavior were found. Among the 40 per cent failing to make 
adjustments, five out of six manifested their underlying fear by ex- 
troverted compensatory activities. This finding indicates that, from 
the standpoint of academic adjustment, a much more difficult ele- 
ment is present in the compensating cases than in the withdrawn 
cases. 





A COMPARISON OF METHODS OF SECURING 
CORRECT LANGUAGE USAGE 


PRUDENCE CUTRIGHT: 
Minneapolis Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


EARLIER STUDIES 


Studies that reveal the specific errors which children make in 
speaking and in writing are numerous, but studies dealing directly 
with the problem of method are comparatively few. Two previous 
studies seem closely related to the investigation reported in this 
article. 

In the Minneapolis public schools an experiment in sixth-grade 
language was carried on.? A written test on the fifty language errors 
most commonly heard in the Minneapolis public schools was given 
at the beginning and at the end of a four-week experimental period. 
During the interval the schools of the city were divided into six 
groups of “approximately equal size and ability.”” The groups em- 
ployed six methods in an effort to eliminate error. In Group 1 the 
list of language errors was given to the pupils and explained, but no 
intensive work was done. In Group 2 correction of errors in oral and 
written speech during the regular work was intensified. In Group 3 
drill games were used. Group 4 dramatized the attack on speech 
errors by writing plays, slogans, and preparing programs. In Group 
5 the pupils reported and listed errors which they observed, and the 
corrected forms were listed on the blackboard. The pupils in Group 
6 were furnished with a list of errors and planned their own remedial 
projects with their teacher’s aid. Group 6 made the greatest gain, 
with Group 4 as a close second. The group using dril! games ranked 

t This study was conducted by a group of principals and teac ies in the following 
elementary schools in Minneapolis: Bremer, Hale, Hamilton, Peuu, Cleveland, Hay, 
Kenwood, Cooper, Lowell, Barton, Fuller, Northrop, Clinton, Loring, Warrington, 
Tuttle, and Whittier. 

2 English in the Elementary Schools, pp. 10-14. Educational Bulletin No. 6. Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota: Minneapolis Public Schools, 1925. 
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fourth in the gain made. The teachers of Group 6 reported the ac- 
tivities used most frequently during the period. A “right-or-wrong” 
sentence drill was used most frequently. The usual procedure was 
for the teacher to give a sentence and to have some pupil respond 
with “right” or “wrong.” If a sentence was wrong, the pupil was 
asked to give the correct form. Since Group 6 used methods which 
were also employed by less successful groups, the reporter of the 
experiment concludes that motivation was the effective factor in 
their success. 

Symonds reports an experiment in method! in which he investi- 
gated the influence of the knowledge of English grammar on usage. 


THE PROBLEM AND METHOD OF THIS STUDY 


The problem of the study reported in this article was to compare 
the effectiveness of six methods in securing correct usage in Grades 
IV, V, and VI. The six methods were (1) games, (2) Beta? (practice 
on the incorrect form with knowledge of the correct), (3) proofread- 
ing of prepared paragraphs, (4) choice of constructions (writing the 
selected form in a blank), (5) all methods (one week on each), (6) 
choice of constructions (writing the selected form plus oral reading of 
all sentences). In addition to the groups using these six methods, a 
control group was used. 

The general plan of the study included the following features. 

1. A group intelligence test was given to all groups, and elimina- 
tions were made until all pupils were within ten points of one an- 
other in average intelligence. The number of pupils and the average 
intelligence quotient of each group are shown in Table I. 

2. Pretests were made of the children’s ability to use twenty se- 
lected expressions. Two measures were used: a written test, pat- 
terned after Charters’ Diagnostic Language Test, and an oral test, 
patterned after Webster’s oral tests.3 

* Percival M. Symonds, “Practice versus Grammar in the Learning of Correct 
English Usage,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXII (February, 1931), 81-95. 

2 This method is a modification of Dunlap’s technique of practice on errors based on 
his “beta hypothesis.” Knight Dunlap, Habits, Their Making and Unmaking. New 
York; Liveright, Inc., 1932. 

3 Edward Harlan Webster, Daily Drills for Better English: Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Co., 1930. 
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3. Teachers were provided with guide sheets describing the meth- 
od for each group. The number of practice periods, the number of 
minutes of practice, and the amount of outside work were carefully 
controlled. 

4. Pupils’ practice materials were prepared for each method with 
the exception of the method using games, where it was necessary 
merely to supply the teachers with descriptions of the games to be 
used. 

TABLE I 


NUMBER OF PUPILS AND AVERAGE INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT OF PUPILS 
IN EACH GROUP IN EACH GRADE 








NUMBER OF AVERAGE INTELLIGENCE 
Puprts in GRADE QUOTIENT IN GRADE 





IVA VA VIA IVA VA VIA 





Control group 94 95 go | 118.1 113.5 
Games group II4 88 80 114.0 115.4 
Beta group 100 107 114.1 115.1 
Proofreading Group 93 112 1o5 | 116.7 118.3 
Written-constructions group 60 65 108 | 112.3 L132 
All-methods group 71 78 7o. | I%7.3 116.7 
Written and oral constructions 
68 60 90 | 113.3 112.7 























5. At the end of a six-week teaching period the initial tests were 
repeated to measure growth immediately after teaching. 

6. The same tests were repeated two weeks after the close of the 
experimental period as a measure of retention. 


COMPARISON OF THE RESULTS 


Table II gives a comparison of each method with each other meth- 
od in the three grades studied. The decrease in the number of errors 
represents the difference between the achievement on the pretest 
and that shown on the final test expressed in terms of the mean. As 
an illustration, the control group had an average, or mean, of 1.58 
fewer errors on the final test than on the initial test, and the games 
group made an average of 3.54 fewer errors. 

In Grade IV A on the written test the control group, reading from 
left to right of the table, showed less elimination of error than any 
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other group. The group using games excelled over the control group 
only. The Beta group excelled over the control and the games group. 
The group using proofreading was superior to three groups, but the 
difference between the Beta group and the proofreading group was 
probably not a reliable difference, as is shown by the small critical 
ratio (.19). The group using choice of constructions with written 
responses showed four positive differences, but two of the four were 
of doubtful significance, since the critical ratio was small. The all- 
methods group had five positive differences, but two and possibly 
three were of doubtful significance. The group using choice of con- 
structions with both written and oral responses had positive differ- 
ences in all comparisons, but here again the critical ratios in some 
instances were not large enough to indicate reliable differences. 

The differences shown on the oral test in Grade IV A were, in 
general, the same as those shown on the written test. The chief dif- 
ference seems to be that the method of choice of constructions with 
written responses was less effective in securing oral improvement 
than it is shown to have been in securing written improvement. This 
result might be expected when a method based on written response 
is measured in terms of its oral effect. The method employing choice 
of constructions with both written and oral responses was more effec- 
tive in securing improvement of the oral usage than was any other 
method. It excelled in each comparison; three differences showed a 
critical ratio of more than 3, which indicates complete reliability. 

The results in Grade V A on both the written and the oral tests 
followed the same general trends as those in Grade IV A. The meth- 
od using choice of constructions with both written and oral responses 
seemed to be the most effective. All comparisons between this meth- 
od and other methods showed positive differences, and only in the 
comparisons with the all-methods group was the critical ratio less 
than 3. In Grade V A, as in Grade IV A, the method of choice of 
constructions with written responses was more effective in securing 
improvement in written usage (written test) than it was in securing 
improvement in oral English (oral test). 

In Grade VI A, as in Grades IV A and V A, the method employing 
choice of constructions with both written and oral responses was the 
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most effective. The Beta method ranks second in effectiveness when 
only definitely reliable differences are considered. 

Since the achievement of the boys compared with that of the girls 
showed no significant differences (with the possible exception of the 
Beta method, which seemed slightly more effective with girls than 
with boys), the results for boys and girls are not discussed separately. 

Table II compares each method with every other method by 
grade and by type of test. Each method is compared with some oth- 
er method thirty-six times. Therefore, if any given method should 
show a higher mean score than the method with which it was com- 
pared in every case, that particular method would have thirty-six 
positive comparisons. The data in Table III were secured by count- 
ing the number of times each method showed a positive difference or 
a larger mean growth than the method with which it was compared. 
The control group, or that group which carried on the usual work 
without special attention to correct usage, failed to show a single 
mean growth larger than that of any of the other methods. The meth- 
od using games was more effective than one other method on each 
test in each grade. The Beta method excelled over two other meth- 
ods on the written test in Grade IV A and V A, over four other meth- 
ods on the oral test in all three grades, and over five other methods 
on the written test in Grade VI A, or a total of nine instances in 
which it was superior to some other method on the written test and a 
total of twelve instances in which it was superior on the oral test. 
The results for each method should be read in a like manner. The 
method employing choice of constructions with both written and oral 
responses showed positive differences in all thirty-six comparisons; 
the all-methods group, in twenty-nine comparisons; the group using 
choice of constructions with written responses and the proofreading 
group, in seventeen comparisons each; the Beta group, in twenty- 
one; the games group, in only six; and the control group, in none. 

Since the critical ratios given in Table II show that some of the 
differences, although positive, were little more than chance differ- 
ences, it is well to consider only the statistically reliable differences. 
Each positive difference in the case of the games group proved to be 
a reliable difference, this group having a total of six reliable positive 
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TABLE III 


SUMMARY OF POSITIVE DIFFERENCES FOUND IN COMPARISON OF 
SIX METHODS OF TEACHING CORRECT LANGUAGE USAGE . 








NUMBER OF POSITIVE NomBER OF RELIABLE 
DIFFERENCES PositIvE DIFFERENCES 





Written} Oral Written | Oral 
Test Test Test Test 





Control group: 
Grade IV 





Games group: 
Grade IVA 





Beta group: 
Grade IVA 





Proofreading group: 
Grade IVA 





Written-constructions group: 
Grade IVA 





All-methods group: 
Grade IVA 





re) 
Written and oral constructions 
group: 
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differences. The Beta group had two reliable positive differences on 
the written test and one on the oral test in Grade IV A, two and 
three reliable differences in Grade V A, and three and two in Grade 
VIA, a total of thirteen positive reliable differences. The results 
for each method are read in a like manner. The method using choice 
of constructions with both written and oral responses showed twen- 
ty-three reliable positive differences, the largest number of superior 
differences attained by any method. The all-methods group had 
fourteen reliable and positive differences, while the Beta group had 
thirteen. If the total number of reliable positive differences is taken 
as an index of the effectiveness of the various methods, then the 
method using choice of constructions with both written and oral 
responses places first, and the all-methods group is in second place, 
with the Beta group a strong competitor. 


IMPLICATIONS 


Undoubtedly, each method was more effective for some individual ° 
child than any other method would have been. Still, the problem of 
this study was to ascertain the effectiveness of certain methods 
with groups of children, and the tables presented here seem to jus- 


tify the following conclusions. 

1. If errors in usage are to be eliminated, some definite attempt 
toward that end is necessary. The control group, or that group 
which carried on only the ordinary work of the language lesson, 
showed but little growth during the six-week period. 

2. Games were of but slight assistance in securing better usage as 
measured either by oral or by written tests. 

3. The Beta method ranks third in effectiveness if only the reli- 
able positive differences are considered. This method seemed some- 
what more effective with the older pupils (Grades V A and VI A) 
than with the younger pupils (Grade IV A). The effectiveness of 
this method is particularly interesting, since it is confirmed, in a 
degree at least, by both the earlier Minneapolis study and Symonds’ 
study. 

4. Proofreading was more effective than the use of games but 
ranks fifth among the six methods in the number of reliable and 
positive differences. 
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5. Choice of constructions with written responses ranks fourth in 
the number of positive and reliable differences. The improvement 
secured by this method on the written test was consistently greater 
than the improvement secured on the oral test. It is apparent that, 
if teachers hope to improve oral usage through drill, they must pro- 
vide oral drill. The group employing choice of constructions with 
written responses and the group employing choice of constructions 
with both written and oral responses used the same practice exer- 
cises; the only variation was the addition of the oral response to the 
one method. The greater effectiveness of the latter method, that 
using responses of both types, gives reliable evidence of the value of 
practicing the type of response which we hope to improve; that is, 
if improvement in oral usage is desired, oral practice must be pro- 
vided. 

6. The all-methods group ranks second in the number of positive 
reliable differences. The effectiveness of this method may have been 
caused by the motivating effect of the use of new materials and pro- 
cedures each week. On the retention test, which was given two weeks 
after the close of the practice period, this group showed a greater loss 
than was shown by any other group, with the possible exception of 
the games group. (The results of the retention tests are not pre- 
sented in this limited report.) This loss suggested that, while many 
methods may have stimulated great interest, they may have resulted 
in some confusion. 

7. The method employing choice of constructions with both writ- 
ten and oral responses ranks first in effectiveness. It seemed slightly 
more effective in securing correct oral usage than in improving writ- 
ten usage. 

8. Much of the commercialized and home-made practice materials 
on correct grammar usage are of the choice-of-construction type. 
Teachers using such materials would do well, according to the impli- 
cations of this study, not only to have the pupils write their choices 
in the proper blanks, but also to provide some type of chorus 
drill or oral practice. 





INTELLIGENCE AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


ALEXANDER ALAN STEINBACH 
Norfolk Juvenile Court, Norfolk, Virginia 


Students of juvenile delinquency have advanced varying views re- 
garding the correlation between intelligence and delinquent trends 
in children. The consensus is that mental retardation is one of the 
most constant factors responsible for antisocial behavior. There are, 
however, dissenting voices. 

Anderson asserts that more than one-half of the children who 
pass through the juvenile courts show physical and mental disabili- 
ties that are fundamental factors in their delinquent conduct." 
Burt disagrees. He maintains that “of the juvenile delinquents 
whom I have tested with the Binet-Simon tests, 8 per cent and no 
more are mentally defective—8 per cent, that is to say, are children 
who are backward in intelligence by at least three-tenths of their 
ages.’’? Healy probably does not confine himself to this limitation of 
the definition of “mentally defective” when he states that ‘mental 
defect forms the largest single cause of delinquency.” 

Esther L. Richards, discussing a group of forty-eight children re- 
ferred for incorrigibility to the Henry Phipps Dispensary of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, says that among these children, with steal- 
ing as the dominant delinquency, there are thirteen children (27 per 
cent) mentally defective and thirty-five children (73 per cent) with 
normal intellectual equipment.* Goddard refers to reports presented 
at the Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research which show that 36.5 per 
cent of the children studied were found to be feeble-minded, 30.3 

tV. V. Anderson, The Psychiatric Clinic in the Treatment of Conduct Disorders of 
Children and the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency. New York: National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, 1923. 

2 Cyril Burt, The Young Delinquent, p. 286. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1925. 

3 William Healy, The Individual Delinquent, p. 447. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
IQIs. 

4Esther Loring Richards, ‘Dispensary Contacts with Delinquent Trends in Chil- 

ren,” Mental Hygiene, VIII (October, 1924), 921. 
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per cent psychopathic, 17.4 per cent deferred, 8 per cent luetic, and 
only 4.5 per cent “free from any psychopathy.” 

Discussing the findings of a mental-hygiene survey made in the Ju- 
venile Court in Cincinnati, Anderson presents statistics that are 
more in keeping with those of Burt. He found that feeble-minded- 
ness was present in only 8 per cent of the cases and that 63 per cent 
of the children had intelligence quotients above 80. Serious mental 
conflicts, mental maladjustments, emotional complexes, unhealthy 
mental imagery, various physical disorders, and bad home influences 
were constant factors. The parents of 60 per cent of the children 
had already been problems to the various organizations in Cincin- 
nati. Seventy per cent of the children came from homes in which 
parental conditions and parental control received the lowest possible 
ratings; desertion on the part of the father or mother, bad moral in- 
fluences exercised by one or both parents, and total lack of super- 
vision of the child were conditions which were marked in these cases. 
Ninety per cent of the girl delinquents who passed through the court 
came from such homes.? 

From such conflicting statistical evidence what conclusion shall 
we draw? 

The writer wishes to set forth the evidence which he derived from 
an investigation of delinquents in the Norfolk Juvenile Court. 
Thirty-seven cases were selected in the order in which they came to 
the court, omitting minor offenses like truancy, innocent gang larks 
which brought about the issuance of a warrant, and the like. These 
thirty-seven cases represent the following charges: attempted mur- 
der with a pistol, assault with a knife, larceny, drunkenness, house- 
breaking, sex offenses, perjury, running away from home, destroying 
private property, incorrigibility at home and in school, and forgery. 
The offenders include twenty-six white boys, seven white girls, three 
negro boys, and one negro girl. The chronological ages range from 
eight years and four months to seventeen years and two months. 

Henry Herbert Goddard, Juvenile Delinquency, pp. 54-55. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1921. 

2 Report of the Mental Hygiene Survey of Cincinnati, pp. 14-26. Conducted by the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, V. V. Anderson, Associate Medical Director. 


Cincinnati, Ohio: Mental Hygiene Council of the Public Health Federation (25 East 
Ninth Street), 1922. 
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The writer examined each of these children with the Stanford Re- 
vision of the Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale, with the results shown 
in Table I. An analysis of Table I with the use of the criterion adopt- 
ed by Terman’ shows that only seven of the total of thirty-seven 
delinquents, or 18.9 per cent, are to be classified as definitely feeble- 
minded. The largest number, thirteen, fall in the group with intelli- 
gence quotients of 71-80, which Terman designates as “‘border-line 
deficiency, sometimes classifiable as dullness, often as feeble-minded- 
ness.” The writer has carefully analyzed the record booklet of each 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF THIRTY-SEVEN JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 
ACCORDING TO INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 








Waite Boys (26) | Warre Grets (7) | Necro Boys (3) | Necro Grats (1) 
INTELLIGENCE 





Number | Per Cent} Number | Per Cent} Number | Per Cent} Number | Per Cent 





19.2 14.3 0.0 100 
26.9 71.4 33-3 
30.8 14.3 33-3 
19.2 0.0 0.0 
3-9 0.0 33-3 





























child who scored in this class and believes that four of the white boys 
(with intelligence quotients of 73, 71, 71, and 70, respectively), one 
colored boy (with an intelligence quotient of 71), and one of the 
white girls (with an intelligence quotient of 71) might be classified 
as feeble-minded. These additions increase the total of feeble-minded 
children to thirteen, or 35.1 per cent, and leave seven, or 18.9 per 
cent, of the delinquents in the border-line class. Ten, or 27.0 
per cent, of the delinquents fall in the dull-normal class, which 
Terman designates as “dullness, rarely classifiable as feeble-minded- 
ness.” Seven, or 18.9 per cent, belong to the normal class of in- 
telligence. The normal classification was divided into two groups 
(91-100 and 101-110). ; 

None of the girls are found in the normal class, the majority falling 
~ in the border-line group (with intelligence quotients of 71-80). At 


t Lewis M. Terman, The Measurement of Intelligence, p. 79. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1916. 
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first glance, one might seem justified in concluding that the intellec- 
tual retardation of these girls was chiefly responsible for their de- 
linquency. It must be remembered, however, that behavior is not 
to be interpreted in terms of the intelligence test alone. A careful 
study of the child’s biological and temperamental equipment and a 
thorough survey and evaluation of his reaction to his environment 
must supplement the intelligence findings if an accurate and reliable 
picture of the whole child is to be procured. When these five girls 
are studied from this broader point of view, it becomes evident that, 
while intellectual handicap may have been a contributory cause to 
the delinquencies, other significant factors were present, which were 
in themselves sufficient to convert these children into serious be- 
havior problems. 

Two of the girls were married, one at the age of fourteen and the 
other at the age of fifteen. In each case the interview revealed that 
the marriage was entered into in the hope of escaping unbearable 
home conditions. Both girls were referred to the court on the charge 
of sex promiscuity. One had a chronological age of sixteen years and 
eight months and a mental age of ten years and two months (base 
line year VIII and intelligence quotient of 64), while the other had 
a chronological age of sixteen years and eleven months and a mental 
age of eleven years and eleven months (base line year [X and intelli- 
gence quotient of 74). The father of the former girl was a worthless 
alcoholic, who terrorized his children, and the mother was living in 
prostitution in another city. Seven persons lived in three rooms, and 
for days at a time the only food in the home was supplied by sympa- 
thetic neighbors. The second child was living with her divorced 
mother, who had taken in a “‘boarder”’ to help defray living expenses. 
The girl was not deceived about the boarder’s status and became 
very bitter toward her mother and the home. She tearfully confessed 
to the examiner how she had planned to kill her mother and the 
boarder but had lost courage and decided to run away. 

The third child, who had a chronological age of thirteen years and 
eleven months and a mental age of eleven years and one month 
(base line year IX and intelligence quotient of 80) was referred by 
her uncle for holding clandestine meetings with a married man. In 
the course of the interview the girl told how she had learned that her 
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uncle was also her father and that she had discovered her illegitimacy 
with such deep anguish that she decided to “get even.”’ 

The fourth child, who had a chronological age of sixteen years and 
three months and a mental age of eleven years and six months (base 
line year IX and intelligence quotient of 71) showed a grave tem- 
peramental imbalance and emotional instability. She was fairly 
manageable until her father, to whom she was much attached, left 
home. She then went to pieces and vowed that she would not rest 
until she had found him. She sometimes went off and stayed away 
all night, until her mother, at a loss to know how to cope with the 
situation, brought her to the court. 

The fifth child, who had a chronological age of fourteen years and 
ten months and a mental age of eleven years and eight months (base 
line year IX and intelligence quotient of 79) was referred for general 
delinquency and incorrigibility. She was the seventh of nine siblings. 
The eldest brother had served a jail term for seduction; another 
brother was alcoholic; a third was an epileptic beggar; and a fourth 
had a court record for stealing and truancy: The father was epileptic 
and alcoholic, and the mother was feeble-minded. On the maternal 
side there was a history of pulmonary tuberculosis. At the time of 
the interview the father was too drunk to give adequate responses to 
questions. 

In only one of these five cases was the social and economic status 
satisfactory. 

The data were studied with the view of ascertaining whether in this 
particular group of court cases certain types of delinquencies were 
more prevalent among persons with lower intelligence quotients than 
among persons with higher intelligence quotients. The results are 
shown in Table II. This table shows that fifty-nine charges were 
preferred against these thirty-seven juvenile delinquents. In terms 
of total number of charges, the highest frequency occurs in the group 
with an intelligence-quotient range of 71-80, or those presenting 
border-line deficiency. This group consists of eight boys and five 
girls, or 35.1 per cent of the total number of delinquents, against 
whom twenty-one charges were preferred. Next in rank, with fifteen 
charges, is the group of dull-normal children (intelligence quotients 
of 81-90), who make up 27.0 per cent (nine boys and one girl) of the 
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total number of delinquents. In third place is the definitely feeble- 
minded group (intelligence quotients of 70 or less), who represent 
18.9 per cent of all the delinquents. This group is responsible for 
thirteen of the fifty-nine charges. In fourth place are the normal 
groups (intelligence quotients of 91-100 and 101-110), with ten de- 
linquencies charged to seven boys. 


TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF THIRTY-SEVEN JUVENILE DELINQUENTS IN VARIOUS 
INTELLIGENCE GROUPS ACCORDING TO TYPES 
OF DELINQUENCY 








Numser oF CASES IN INTELLIGENCE GROUP 





61-70 71-80 81-90 QI-T0o IOI-I1I0 





Girls} Boys} Girls} Boys} Girls} Boys] Girls| Boys 





Larceny 5 
Housebreaking 
Incorrigibility 

Running away from home 


Destroying private prop- 
t 





15 13 






































The findings become clearer when presented in percentages, as in 
Table III. The feeble-minded group (intelligence quotients of 61-70) 
furnishes the highest percentage of delinquencies in relation to the 
percentage of delinquents. Next in order comes the border-line group 
(intelligence quotients 71-80), although the difference between the 
percentages is only 0.5. In the dull-normal group (intelligence quo- 
tients of 81-90) the percentage of delinquencies is 1.6 less than the 
percentage of delinquents, while in the normal group (intelligence 
quotients of 91-110) the percentage of delinquencies is 2.0 less than 
the percentage of delinquents. These findings seem to indicate that 
charges of delinquency diminish as intelligence increases and that 
there is a tendency toward recidivism in the lower intelligence-quo- 
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tient groups. However, the court cases selected for this study are 
too few to give conclusive findings. It is noteworthy that the per- 
centages of delinquents are higher for the border-line and the dull- 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF DELINQUENTS AND PERCENTAGE OF DELIN- 
QUENCIES IN EACH INTELLIGENCE GROUP 





_ Intelligence Number of Percentage of Percentage of 
Quotient Children Delinquents Delinquencies 





18.9 22.6 
35-1 35-6 
27.0 25-4 
18.9 16.9 














normal groups than for the feeble-minded and the normal groups. In 
the two latter groups the percentages of delinquents are the same. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

An investigation of thirty-seven delinquents examined by the 
writer in the Norfolk Juvenile Court reveals that the problem of ju- 
venile delinquency is provoked by a number of causative factors. 
While the antisocial conduct of the young offender may be regarded 
as a symptom of poor mental health, we cannot interpret his dis- 
ordered behavior until we are in possession of every aetiological fact 
that scientific exploration can uncover. Too frequently there is a 
tendency on the part of students of juvenile delinquency to attach 
disproportionate importance to the oft-discovered factor of intellec- 
tual deficit. These students feel that mental deficiency and defective 
inhibitory powers go hand in hand and tend to produce distorted 
types of behavior. ‘That attitude was scrupulously avoided in this 
study, and the following results were derived. (1) A large majority 
of the thirty-seven juvenile delinquents are not mentally deficient. 
The belief that feeble-mindedness is in itself the outstanding cause 
of juvenile delinquency is not substantiated by the findings of this 
study. (2) There are in the group as many normally intelligent as 
there are feeble-minded delinquents. (3) A larger number of offend- 
ers is found-in the border-line group than is found in any other 
group. (4) The general intelligence level of the male offenders is 
higher than that of the female offenders. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES FROM THE LITERATURE 
ON EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


LETA S. HOLLINGWORTH 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


ELISE H. MARTENS 
United States Office of Education 


The references in the following bibliography from the literature 
on exceptional children are classified as follows: publications con- 
cerned with (1) subnormal and backward children, (2) behavior and 
problem cases, (3) superior and gifted children, (4) the blind and 
partially seeing, (5) crippled children, (6) deaf and hard-of-hearing 
children, (7) delicate children, (8) speech defectives, and (9) general 
references. The references in the first three of these classifications 
were compiled and annotated by Dr. Hollingworth; those in the 
fourth to the eighth classifications, inclusive, by Dr. Martens. Each 
of the two compilers supplied some of the general references. 


SUBNORMAL AND BACKWARD CHILDREN 
182. Amoss, Harry E., and DE Laporte, HELEN. Training Handicapped 
Children. Toronto, Canada: Ryerson Press, 1933. Pp. 328. 


A description of work done in Ontario schools for pupils who are unfortunate 
deviates, including those in rural classes. Also includes a manual of classroom 
procedure. 

183. CLark, L. P. “The Present and Future Outlook in the Treatment of 
Amentia,” Psychiatric Quarterly, VII (January, 1933), 50-71. 

The idea is expressed that psychoanalysis may be applied to mental defectives 
in such a way as to further their education. 

184. LoBInciER, ANDREW STEWART. “Brain Surgery in Epilepsy and Feeble- 
mindedness,”’ Journal of Juvenile Research, XVII (April, 1933), 89-93. 
A statement of the progress and the present status of cerebral surgery for the 
relief of the epileptic and the feeble-minded. 

185. Lorp, ARTHUR B. ‘A Survey of Four Hundred Forty-nine Special Class 
Pupils,’ Journal of Educational Research, XXVII (October, 1933), 
108-14. . 

A study was made in Massachusetts of 230 mentally deficient persons sixteen 
to twenty-one years of age who had left the public schools and of 219 pupils 
698 
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still in special classes. Many of these pupils and former pupils had adjusted 
adequately to their social-economic condition, although delinquency was much 
more frequent than among the generality of like age. 


186. Piotrowski, Z. A. “The Test Behavior of Schizophrenic Children,” 
Proceedings and Addresses of the Fifty-seventh Annual Session of the Amer- 
ican Association on Mental Decifiency, XXXVIII (1933), 332-44. 
Qualitative analyses of psychometric-test results for six schizophrenic and 
eight mentally deficient children show that the former do better on verbal tests 
and the latter on performance tests. 


187. PoRTENIER, LILLIAN G. Pupils of Low Mentality in High School. Teach- 
ers College Contributions to Education, No. 568. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. viii+110. 

The intellectual resources among high-school pupils have been gradually de- 
creasing with the increase in attendance. Pupils with intelligence quotients 
below 85 were studied in detail. It was found that these pupils are receiving 
credit for effort rather than for achievement. Pupils of low mentality who 
reach high school tend to differ from the dull in general in that the former are 
more industrious and conformist and belong to better families than the latter. 


188. PotTER, Howarp W. “A Clinical Consideration of Mental Deficiency,” 
Psychiatric Quarterly, VII (April, 1933), 195-202. 
A presentation of a medical point of view, in which the hypothesis is expressed 
that treatment and training in cases of mental deficiency will be more adequate 
when arranged for the clinical condition instead of the mental-age level. 


189. Witty, PAuL ANDREW, and BEAMAN, F. N. “The Play of Mental Devi- 
ates,’ Mental Hygiene, XVII (October, 1933), 618-34. 
Observation shows that mentally deficient children cannot participate in games 
that require much organization. Simple group games are appropriate, as well 
as dancing, excursions, music, manual projects, and simple dramatics. 


BEHAVIOR AND PROBLEM CASES? 


190. ACKERLY, SPAFFORD. “Rebellion and Its Relation to Delinquency and 
Neurosis in Sixty Adolescents,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
III (April, 1933), 147-60. 
A study of the interrelations between overt rebellion and delinquency or neuro- 
sis, as shown by thirty delinquent and thirty non-delinquent siblings. 


tor. McCtiure, W. E. “Intelligence of 600 Juvenile Delinquents,” Journal of 
Juvenile Research, XVII (January, 1933), 35-43- 
A study of 602 juvenile delinquents brought before the juvenile court of Lucas 
County, at Toledo, Ohio. The mean intelligence quotient (Stanford-Binet) 
was 79.34, with a range from 4o to 118. The birthday ages ranged from 7 to 
17 years. 

See also Item 86 in the list of selected references appearing in the March, 1934, 
number of the Elementary School Journal and Item 371 in the May, 1934, number of 
the School Review. 
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. MALtER, Jutrus B. “The Trend of Juvenile Delinquency in New York 


City,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XVII (January, 1933), 10-18. 

A survey of the records of the Children’s Court, New York City, for the years 
1902-32. The chief finding relates to the increase in the proportion of girls 
arraigned. The ratio of boys to girls in the first decade studied was sixty to 
one; in the latest decade, it was eight to one. 


. SHIMBERG, Myra E., and IsrAELitEe, Jupira. “A Study of Recidivists 


and First Offenders of Average and Defective Intelligence,’ American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, III (April, 1933), 175-80. 

At the Judge Baker Foundation, in Boston, there was found to be practically 
no difference in adjustment between offenders of average intelligence and those 
of defective intelligence, either as recidivists or as first offenders. 


SUPERIOR AND GIFTED CHILDREN 


. CATTELL, PsycHe. “Do the Stanford-Binet IQ’s of Superior Boys and Girls 


Tend To Decrease or Increase with Age?’”’ Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XXVI (May, 1933), 668-73. 

A Harvard study conflicts with the Stanford study, previously published, in 
showing for superior children an increase of intelligence quotient with age. In 
both studies intelligence quotients of girls regressed more frequently than 
those of boys. Methods of selecting children and age differences between the 
two groups may underlie the conflict in results. 


. Martens, ExisE H. Teachers’ Problems with Exceptional Children: 


II. Gifted Children. United States Office of Education Pamphlet No. 41 
(1933). Pp. iv+46. 

An explanation of the nature and the needs of the intellectually gifted child, 
with suggestions for classroom procedures. Eleanor Schmidt and Mary Porter 
contributed an account of an activity unit worked out in the public schools of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING 


196. BLEND, FRANCES. ‘Recreation of Blind Children in the Public Schools,” 


Outlook for the Blind, XX VII (October, 1933), 171-74. 

A discussion of objectives, attitudes, and methods which should be considered 
in providing appropriate recreation for blind children in the public day schools. 
Stresses re-creation as a goal of play activities. The development of ability on 
the part of the blind child to take his place with seeing children is considered 
essential in his education. 


197. CuTsFoRTH, THOMAS Dari. The Blind in School and Society. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1933. Pp. xx-+264. 

A psychological study of the personality of the blind. Includes consideration of 
emotional problems, aesthetic appreciation, fantasy life, voice and speech, and 
social adjustment. Implications for the educational program are discussed. 
A bibliography is included. 
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198. HATHAWAY, WINIFRED. “History and Development of Sight-saving 
Classes in the United States,” Sight-Saving Review, III (March, 1933), 
20-37. 
A paper presented at the annual meeting of the International Association for 
the Prevention of Blindness held in Paris, November 19, 1932. A comprehen- 
sive discussion of the development of sight-saving classes and of such problems 
as organization and administration, equipment, curriculum, supervision, teach- 
er training, vocational guidance, and finance. 


199. McLrEop, Beatrice. Teachers’ Problems with Exceptional Children: 
I. Blind and Partially Seeing Children. United States Office of Educa- 
tion Pamphlet No. 40 (1933). Pp. 32. 
Written primarily for teachers in rural and small urban districts where 
special supervision is not available. Treats of the common problems encoun- 
tered by the teacher in dealing with children who have seriously defective vision. 


200. MERRY, RALPH VICKERS. Problems in the Education of Visually Handi- 

capped Children. Harvard Studies in Education, Vol. XIX. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1933. Pp. xiv-+244. 
A comprehensive survey of the educational status of blind and partially seeing 
children. Presents a historical background and discusses problems of objec- 
tives, organization, methods, and teacher training. Discusses also the topics of 
intelligence and achievement of visually handicapped children, health condi- 
tions, personality and guidance problems. Includes a bibliography. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


201. CARLSON, Eart R. “The Education of the Birth Injured,” Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, V (January, 1934), 14-16, 56. 
An address given before the convention of the American Physical Education 
Association, Therapeutic Section, held at Louisville, Kentucky, in April, 
1923. The statement is made that ‘‘a sound mind behind a crippled body will 
also become crippled unless adequate channels of expression can be found” 
(p. 14). How expression can be facilitated in cases of disturbances arising from 
birth injury is the theme of this address. Mental and muscle training should 
go hand in hand. 


202. GERMANO, Guy G. “The Volunteer Teaching Corps: A Movement To 

Provide Instruction for Crippled, Bedridden, and Shut-in Children, in 
Akron, Ohio,’”’ Education, LIV (September, 1933), 44-46. 
Describes a plan of assisting handicapped children in which “a corps of unpaid 
volunteers, composed largely of unemployed and ex-school teachers, are giving 
several hours weekly of their time and professional efforts in order to instruct 
bedridden, crippled, and shut-in children who would otherwise be deprived of 
an education, due to depleted school funds” (p. 44). 


203. INGRAM, MARGUERITE L. “Trends in Education of Crippled Children,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, VI (February, 1933), 339-47- 
A review of what has been accomplished in the field of education of crippled 
children, particularly during the past ten years. 
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204. WILLIAMS, HorTENSE L. ‘‘How Normal Recreation Has Been Adapted 
for Crippled Children,”’ Crippled Child, XI (October, 1933), 35-37- 
A description of activities and experiments in providing recreation for crippled 
children carried out in Los Angeles under direction of the author. The ortho- 
pedic hospital-school for physically handicapped children was used as a labo- 
ratory for investigating what could be done. The work was carried on by the 
playground and recreational department of the city, in which the author is 
director of institutional recreation. 


DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING 


205. Brown, Harry B. “The Vocational Activities of Pupils of the Pennsyl- 

vania Institution for the Deaf during the Past 12 Years,” American 
Annals of the Deaf, LXXVIII (March, 1933), 132-44. 
Reports results of an investigation made of the vocational aspects of education 
of the deaf. On the basis of the data received from questionnaires filled in by 
former pupils of schools for the deaf, recommendations are made for the modifi- 
cation of work at the Pennsylvania school. 


206. GoLpsTEIN, Max A. Problems of the Deaf. St. Louis, Missouri: Laryngo- 
scope Press, 1933. Pp. 580. 
A compendium of information pertaining to physiological, psychological, and 
pedagogical phases of the subject treated. Includes historical data, a discus- 
sion of hearing devices, lists of schools for the deaf, and citations of state laws 
affecting the education of deaf children. 


207. MacKang, Kerrx. A Comparison of the Intelligence of Deaf and Hearing 


Children. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 585. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. viii+-48. 

From a study of the reactions of comparable groups of deaf and hearing children 
to three performance scales and a non-language test, the author concludes that 
“the performance scale and the non-language test measure different abilities, 
for the study plainly shows that the same deaf children may be less than a year 
retarded in their responses to performance scales and yet be two years retarded 
in their responses to the non-language test” (p. 44). A bibliography is included. 


208. Norris, ANNE C. “Hard-of-Hearing Children,” Journal of Educational 
Sociology, VI (February, 1933), 323-30. 
A survey of findings with regard to methods of education of hard-of-hearing 
children. Summarizes the report in this field made by the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. 


209. “Problems of Schools for the Deaf in Common with Schools in General: 
First Committee Report on Chicago Conferences,” Volia Review, XXXV 
(October, 1933), 405-10, 433-34; ‘“‘Special Problems in the Education of 
the Deaf; Section C of the Chicago Round Tables,” Volta Review, 
XXXV (November, 1933), 454-67. 

Two reports of round-table conferences held in Chicago June 26 to July 27, 
1933, under the auspices of the University of Chicago and the American As- 
sociation To Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. The first article is 
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devoted to consideration of problems of administration of schools for the deaf. 
The second article deals with special problems of instruction. 


DELICATE CHILDREN 
. Eper, Howarp L. “The Undernourished Child,” Archives of Pediatrics, L 
(September, 1933), 628-41. 
Describes the work being done at Sunshine Cottage, a preventorium in Santa 
Barbara, California. The author holds that the under-nourished child requires 
a complete change of environment and that the best results may be obtained in 
a preventorium. 


. LinmnceEr, FRED F. “Relation of the Use of Milk to the Physical and 

Scholastic Progress of Undernourished School Children,” American 
Journal of Public Health, XXIII (June, 1933), 555-60. 
Presents data on the relation of the use of milk to the progress of pupils enrolled 
in special health classes conducted by the division of medical inspection in the 
Philadelphia public schools over a two-year period. Positive results were ob- 
tained from the treatment given. 


. OPPENHEIMER, Etta. “The Health of Children and the Depression,’’ 
Journal of the American Dietetic Association, IX (January, 1934), 361-60. 


The author reports on the extent of malnutrition which is developing through- 
out the country as a result of the depression and shows some of the possible 
effects in maladjustment and the development of physical defects. 


SPEECH DEFECTIVES 


. BLUEMEL, CHARLES SrpnEy. “The Dominant Gradient in Stammering,” 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, XTX (April, 1933), 233-42. 
An address delivered at the annual meeting of the American Society for the 
Study of Disorders of Speech held at St. Louis, November 26, 1932. The au- 
thor does not accept the dominant-gradient theory of Orton, Travis, and 
Bryngelson but considers it an important first attempt to solve the problem of 
stammering in neurological terms. 


. BRown, FREDERICK W. ‘Personality Integration as the Essential Factor 

in the Permanent Cure of Stuttering,” Mental Hygiene, XVII (April, 
1933), 266-77. 
The author questions: “Is it not probable that personality integration is the 
essential factor in the permanent cure of stuttering, by whatever method it is 
accomplished, and that the various methods are successful to the extent to 
which they serve as useful tools in bringing about a greater degree of emotional 
stability in the individual stutterer, both in his personal reactions and atti- 
tudes and in his social relationships?” (P. 277.) 


215. JOHNSON, WENDELL. “An Interpretation of Stuttering,” Quarterly Journal 
of Speech, XIX (February, 1933), 70-76. 
An interpretation based on the result of an examination of all the important 
experimental studies of stuttering, the author’s own study of the influence of 
stuttering on the personality, and an intensive introspective analysis of his 
own stuttering. 
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. STINCHFIELD, SARA MAE. Speech Disorders. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1933. Pp. xii+342. 
A psychological study of the various defects of speech, with considerable atten- 
tion given to causative factors and to methods of educational therapy. Typical 
case studies are cited. 


GENERAL REFERENCES 

. The Handicapped Child. Report of the Committee on Physically and 
Mentally Handicapped, William J. Ellis, Chairman. Section IV, The 
Handicapped: Prevention, Maintenance, Protection. White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection. New York: Century Co., 
1933. Pp. xxvi+452. 
Considers physical, social, and educational problems involved in care of handi- 
capped children. Bibliographies are included. 


. Hotman, Portia. “The Relationship between General Mental Develop- 
ment and Manual Dexterity,” British Journal of Psychology, XXIII 


(January, 1933), 279-83. 

The achievements on a ball-and-slot test of children with an average mental 
ratio of 103 were compared during four weeks of practice with achievements of 
children with an average mental ratio of 58. The former started at a higher 
point than the latter, but the two groups ended with no statistically significant 
difference between them. 


. Jorpan, A. M. “Parental Occupations and Children’s Intelligence 


Scores,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XVII (April, 1933), 103-10. 
Among the children of manual laborers there are many more feeble-minded 
than chance would allow. However, the offspring of such fathers are nearer 
the norms of mental tests at six years of age than they are at thirteen years. 
This fact suggests that poverty of environment may contribute to the low 
scores of such children on group tests involving language, more particularly 
since the scores on non-language tests are higher. 


. Laycock, SAMUEL Ratpu. “Adjustments of Superior and Inferior School 
Children,” Journal of Social Psychology, IV (August, 1933), 353-66. 
Children who are intellectually superior make superior adjustments in spheres 
other than the intellectual, while inferior intellect is accompanied by inferior 
adjustments. The relation between degree of intellect and degree of adjust- 
ment is, however, far from perfect. 


. Martens, Exise H. Organization for Exceptional Children within State 

Departments of Education. United States Office of Education Pamphlet 
No. 42 (1933). Pp. 36. 
An analysis of existing provisions made in state departments of education for 
the organization and supervision of the education of exceptional children. 
Includes organization charts for the thirteen states in which a special bureau or 
division has been established for this service. 
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222. MILLAR, SEVILLE, and ODENCRANTZ, LouIsE C. ‘Vocations for the Handi- 
capped,” Occupations, XII (October, 1933), 18-28. 
An article written from the standpoint of the vocational-guidance counselor, 
who is often confronted with the problem of advising in the occupational 
placement of a physically handicapped boy or girl. Handicaps of various types 
are analyzed, special difficulties met with in attempting to secure work are 
shown, and the jobs which persons suffering from handicaps of various types 
are best fitted to fill are described. 


223. Moore, MARGARET WHITESIDE. A Study of Young High School Graduates. 

Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 583. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. x+78. 
Pupils graduating from Pennsylvania high schools before the sixteenth birth- 
day tend to be intellectually superior, but among them are some of mediocre 
mentality. The results are based on a four-year cumulative record and indicate 
great need for better understanding of the individual pupil. 


224. UNITED STATES OFFICE oF Epucation. “The Education of Exceptional 
Children,” Biennial Survey of Education, 1930-32, chap. vi. United 
States Office of Education Bulletin No. 2, 1933. 

A descriptive and statistical summary of the developments that have taken 
place in the education of exceptional children during the two-year period. 
Statistics are based on data for 1931-32 as reported by city school systems. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The mental and social development of children.—The lively contemporary in- 
terest in the early years of childhood is leading to the appearance of numerous re- 
search studies and systematic discussions of the mental, social, and physical as- 
pects of child development. Jersild’s book? is concerned primarily with the men- 
tal characteristics of childhood, but it includes chapters on social development, 
personality, and character. It is a systematic survey built chiefly on findings 
of research studies, including many of the author’s own observations. An exten- 
sive bibliography of research literature is included. The point of view is scien- 
tific rather than pedagogical. 

The book begins with a discussion of the sensory and the motor capacities of 
the newborn child: ‘Although we cannot peer into the mental life of the new- 
born child, careful observation of his behavior leads us to believe that there 
would not be much to see” (p. 1). There follows a brief but satisfactory account 
of the reflexes of the infant, of his responses to pain, taste, smell, light, sound, and 
temperature. The infant’s behavior changes rapidly even during the first few 
hours of life. “The factors which produce changes in behavior with age may be 
classed under two general headings: maturation and learning” (p. 18). Aside 
from an increase in the number and the variety of a child’s movements with in- 
creasing age, there occur two kinds of modification of already existing move- 
ment. The first is specialization: ‘Mass activity gives way to more specialized 
activity ; the child’s responses become more individualized where previously they 
were diffuse and generalized” (pp. 19-20). The second kind of change in be- 
havior is brought about by conditioning in accordance with the principle that 
“a part of a past total stimulus may function for the whole” (p. 22). This modi- 
fication of behavior very early in life is significant because ‘‘each new conditioned 
response that is established means a widening of the range of stimuli to which 
the child is susceptible, and this in turn means a widening of the scope of his be- 
havior” (p. 23). In this statement Jersild shows a confusion of thinking of which 
he is seldom guilty. A “conditioned response” means the ability to respond to 
more and more specialized stimuli or the ability to make different responses than 


Arthur T. Jersild, Child Psychology. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1933. Pp. 
xiv+462. $3.00. 
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were previously made in that situation. It is not so much a widening of the range 
of stimuli to which a child responds as it is a specialization of such stimuli. 

The next two chapters are concerned with the motor and the language de- 
velopment of the infant. Norms of development are given. Three chapters on 
the emotions of children follow. Jersild recognizes that early emotional patterns 
are not fixed: “Infants during the first few days of life show a low degree of 
pain sensitivity, and many of them seem undisturbed by conditions which have 
been thought to cause anger; their ‘rage’ and ‘defense’ movements are likely to 
lack co-ordination, and they exhibit no uniform response to loud sounds or to 
the supposedly terrifying treatment of being dropped through space” (p. 65). 
He then gives an excellent discussion of the development of emotions in children. 

The development of social behavior is described as a process of formation of 
habits with respect to parents, other infants, adults, and the social order. No use 
is made of the outworn concept of instinct. 

“The process of learning consists of activities whereby reduced cues become 
effective in producing a response” (p. 169). Learning begins at birth. Asa child 
grows older, “insight” is more frequently shown in the solution of problems, for 
“when a person shows ‘insight’ in reasoning and problem-solving, it means that 
he unhesitatingly employs a response which he has previously learned” (p. 175). 
Young children do not learn through intention: ‘The major part of the child’s 
first learning comes as a functional part of his daily conduct” (p. 179). This 
principle is the key to motivation. Jersild presents a well-selected summary of 
the experimental literature on the nature and the course of learning in child- 
hood. 

The growth of understanding is treated as a process in which reduced cues 
come to operate in place of more comprehensive previous situations. “In his 
most erudite ‘reasoning’ and his wildest imagining, [the child] is dealing with 
material that owes its origin to hand- and foot-work in concrete situations and 
to impressions that have come to him through his sense organs” (p. 225). 

The development of intelligence, personality, and character, together with 
the means for measuring these traits, is discussed in the usual fashion. A final 
chapter on applied child psychology should be especially useful to parents. 

The author’s constructive contribution to the field of child psychology is to be 
found chiefly in his discussion of childhood emotions. His style is lucid and in- 
teresting. The typography is excellent. The book is a welcome addition to the 
field of elementary textbooks on child psychology and should prove valuable for 
college students of the subject, for teachers in nursery schools and elementary 


schools, and for parents. 
C. E. RAGSDALE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


A popular summary of the Payne Fund investigations of the effects of motion pic- 
tures.—In the interval from 1929 to 1933 a series of twelve investigations was 
conducted into the influence of motion pictures on the behavior of children. 
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These investigations were initiated at the request of the Motion Picture Re- 
search Council and were made possible by a grant from the Payne Fund. They 
cover numerous aspects of the general problem of child behavior in its relation 
to motion pictures, such as attendance at motion pictures, content of films, 
ideas gained and remembered, changes effected in attitudes, influences on emo- 
tional reactions, and contributions of motion pictures to delinquency and crime. 
The results of the investigations are available in a series of nine volumes pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. These reports, however, are in the main de- 
signed for research students. Fortunately, the committee in charge recognized 
the importance to the general public of many of the findings and made provisions 
for a popularsummary. The task of preparing this popular account was assumed 
by Henry James Forman, and the result is the volume reviewed here. 

In the main, this popular account follows the classification adopted in the 
original investigations. “Who Goes to the Movies?” is the title of the chapter 
discussing the findings of the study of attendance at movies. ‘What Do They 
See?” describes the results of a content analysis of some fifteen hundred films. 
Examples of other chapter titles are: “How Much Do They Remember?” 
“Movies and Sleep,” “Horror and Fright Pictures,” “Movies and Conduct,” 
““Movie-made Criminals,” and ‘Sex Delinquency and Crime.” 

In so far as the presentation of the data is concerned, the summary is an ex- 
cellent one. The important data are included, the vocabulary is simple, and the 
style is most interesting. The author uses numerous illustrations from individual 
cases to give a dramatic touch. The reader readily gains the impression that mo- 
tion pictures are a powerful influence and that they are powerful for two reasons: 
they are attended by large numbers and they produce extensive changes in those 
who attend, especially in children. 

There are, however, several questions that may be raised when considering 
the author’s interpretation of the data. In the first place, some of the influences 
of motion pictures which are interpreted by him as being undesirable may not 
necessarily beso. For example, reference is made to the dissatisfaction with pa- 
rental control and home life which some children develop as a result of viewing 
motion pictures: “Many of the cases cited illustrate both the dissatisfaction 
and the lure. Twenty-two per cent of the high-school boys and girls studied by 
Professor Blumer declared that they had experienced feelings of resentment 
against parents as a result of certain motion pictures, and 12 per cent confessed 
to occasional experiences of actual rebellion” (p. 168). It is not possible to inter- 
pret these facts without reference to the character of the parental guidance. If 
this resentment was against unintelligent guidance, the interpretation would be 
different than if the resentment was against intelligent guidance. Again, the au- 
thor cites the following examples of reactions toward crime. 

“Movies have made me [a sixteen-year-old girl] less critical of criminals when I con- 
sider that all are not as fortunate as we. Starvation has been the cause of more crime 


* Henry James Forman, Our Movie Made Children. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1933. Pp. viii+288. $2.50. 
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than anything else as I see it in the movies. As a result, I believe crime should be cor- 
rected instead of being punished for the latter encourages more crime.” “Usually,” says 
another, “crime pictures make me feel sorry for the criminals because the criminals 
probably do not get the right start” [p. 182]. 


These reactions cannot be considered altogether undesirable. 

In the second place, it appears that more attention should have been given to 
the types of subjects used in some of the investigations. In the chapter ““Movie- 
made Criminals,” for example, the author draws several illustrations from de- 
linquent children, many of whom testified that movies were at least contributing 
factors to their delinquency. More should be known about these subjects to de- 
termine why it is that they were influenced toward crime when a significant pro- 
portion of ordinary children do not appear to have been so influenced. 

Finally, and in the reviewer’s mind most important, there is a tendency to- 
ward a certain complacence with regard to the investigations. It is best sum- 
marized in the three concluding paragraphs of the book: 

The aim of all the studies upon which the present book is based, as well as of the 
book itself, is to bring us face to face with the facts—and they are grave. Once in pos- 
session of the facts, the public, it is hoped, will find the remedies; for, after all, it is the 
public that is most vitally concerned. It is a social problem which touches everyone of 
us, “‘a critical and complicated situation,” and by concerted thought and effort we must, 
imperatively, solve it. 

The Motion Picture Research Council, originally instrumental in causing these 
studies to be made, will watch the expressions and comments of the public with keen 
vigilance and, by a careful scrutiny of these against the background of the materials of 
the research, will doubtless formulate its own conclusions and even, possibly, propose 
remedies. 

At all events, the first great step has been taken and now, largely, the facts are known 
[pp. 283-84]. 


The reviewer takes definite exception to the general idea that “now, largely, 
the facts are known.” There is some reason to believe that some of the impor- 
tant facts are still not known. This statement does not mean that the Payne Fund 
investigations were poorly done. Quite the contrary! It means that the task 
is not yet finished. The investigations answer the general question: What are 
the effects of motion pictures on children as they now are, that is, under present 
conditions of education and environment? It is important to know what these 
effects are, but it must be remembered that these effects are relative to the envi- 
ronment in which the child lives. In proposing remedies, we must know what the 
effects would be if we changed the child’s education and other environmental 
factors. Suppose, for example, that adolescents were given adequate courses in 
sex education and orientation courses in the nature of the social world in which 
we live. What movies would they then patronize and what would be the effects? 
Or suppose we go one step farther to another significant factor in the child’s en- 
vironment—the attitudes of adults, especially the attitudes of parents. What, 
for example, would happen to the resentment some children evidence if parents 
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should suddenly become highly intelligent in the guidance of children as a result 
of highly effective courses in parental education? What would happen if parents 
held attitudes essentially favorable to the development of self-reliance in chil- 
dren instead of the unfavorable attitudes which actual measurement has shown 
now prevail? It is interesting to speculate what would happen to the box-office 
receipts, especially those derived from children, if we had more adequate play- 
grounds and play materials than we now have, more adequate social and sex 
education, greater social recognition of creative work, and an enthusiasm for the 
great enterprise of man—devising, through careful testing, methods of living 
together that increasingly enrich life for everyone. Happily, the present envi- 
ronment is not absolute nor fixed, and we cannot afford to overlook that fact. 
Perhaps we can devise motion pictures to increase the effectiveness of education 
in the fundamentals of living. 

These questions, however, all relate to the interpretation of the data. Mr. 
Forman’s presentation is most interesting, and the general public should consider 
itself fortunate in having it. The Payne Fund is to be congratulated in its fore- 
sight in making the findings available in this interesting and popular form. 

R. H. OJEMANN 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


A critical analysis of the theory and practice of the fusion of social studies. — 
For the past dozen or so years there has been much consideration pro and con of 
the theory and practice of fusing the social studies at the junior high school level. 
During these years there was a paucity of factual material on which either those 


who favored or those who opposed fusion could base their conclusions. This situ- 
ation was clarified somewhat during 1933 when a critical analysis of the move- 
ment was published.t Those who are interested in the factual aspects of the 
fusion movement will welcome this publication. 

In treating his subject, Wilson, after clearly stating the purpose of his study, 
presents a comprehensive survey of the practice of fusion. This survey is fol- 
lowed by an exposition of the theory of fusion and the historical background of 
the fusion controversy that waxed and waned during most of the 1920’s. About 
half the volume is devoted to these aspects of the subject, the remainder being 
concerned with “Fusion and the Selection of Functional Curriculum Content,” 
“Fusion and the Organization of Subject Matter for Teaching Purposes,” and 
“The Limited Usefulness of Fusion.” An excellent bibliography is appended to 
the discussion. 

The chapter on the practice of fusion is largely concerned with a description 
of the fusion set-ups in the social studies in ten centers. The diverse character of 
fusion practice is clearly set forth in the chapter. With a feeling that practice 
alone is not a sufficient foundation on which to base one’s idea of fusion, Wilson 


t Howard E. Wilson, The Fusion of Social Studies in Junior High Schools: A Critical 
Analysis. Harvard Studies in Education, Vol. 21. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Har- 
vard University Press, 1933. Pp. 212. $2.50. 
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passes from his discussion of practice to a consideration of theory on the assump- 
tion that practice has not been able to keep pace with theory. In examining the 
available data bearing on the theory of fusion, the author discovers that there 
are theories rather than a theory of fusion. Even so, there seem to be certain 
common elements in the various theories, namely, the concepts of a functional 
curriculum and of organizing functional data in lifelike ways, sometimes in units 
and sometimes in problems or projects. Some fusionists recognize subject bound- 
aries, and some do not. 

The chapter on the background of the fusion controversy is somewhat com- 
prehensive. Inasmuch as the fusionists insistently attack the traditional course 
of study and traditional subject lines, considerable attention is given to an ex- 
planation of what “traditional” is. This explanation is of a historical nature. 
Beginning with the report of the Committee of Seven of the American Historical 
Association in 1899, the story is told of the ups-and-downs of history and the 
other social sciences in the schools during the past generation. From the facts 
presented in this story the conclusion is drawn that the fusion controversy dur- 
ing these years was not a two-sided but a three-sided matter, it being necessary 
to weigh the merits of fusion against the merits of traditional courses and the 
merits of “progressive” courses in single subjects against both of these. Growing 
out of this conclusion is the one that the fusionists must specify the un-lifelike 
character of progressive courses in special subjects. 

In the chapters on fusion and the selection of functional content and on 
fusion and the organization of subject matter for teaching purposes, considera- 
tion is given to the meaning of functionality, activity-analysis and fusion, at- 
tempts to discover “natural units of learning” and the factors limiting their 
establishment, and the differences between fusion and subject units. Each of 
these topics is critically treated. The conclusions emanating therefrom are (1) 
that “the theory on which subject-teaching is based would seem to offer greater 
educational possibilities than does the fusion theory” (p. 185); (2) that “there is 
no guaranty in either the fusion theory or the subject theory that courses con- 
structed according to the dictates of either will thereby achieve their greatest 
potentialities” (p. 186); (3) that “subject courses, on the average at present, 
may more nearly approximate their ideal than fusion courses” (p. 187); and 
(4) that fusion “is useful as an occasional variant from subject approach,” 
(p. 190). 

On the whole, the volume presents an able and unbiased treatment of a highly 
controversial subject. It deserves a critical and open-minded perusal by per- 
sons who desire to base their conclusions on facts rather than on mere opinion. 


R. M. Tryon 


A study of the views of teachers on controversial issues——During a period of 
rapid social reconstruction many educational issues naturally arise. The present 
decade is not an exception to the rule. On every hand one hears vigorous discus- 
sions of both fundamental theories and basic principles. Apparently, there is 
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wide divergence of opinion concerning them. In an effort to determine what the 
consensus of opinion is, if any, with respect to many of these issues, Peterson' 
carried on an investigation among 551 staff members of teachers’ colleges and 30 
professors of education and graduate students. 

The purpose of the study was twofold: ‘‘(1) to develop a method, including 
some form of instrument, of discovering the views upon certain crucial educa- 
tional issues held by the teaching personnel in institutions for the professional 
preparation of teachers, and (2) with the method and instrument thus developed, 
to make an intensive study of the theoretical positions held by the staffs of a 
number of teacher-training institutions in America” (p. 2). 

The report of the study is presented in seven chapters. Chapter ii gives a de- 
tailed account of the construction of “the instrument” which was used in secur- 
ing the judgments of co-operators concerning strategic questions in present-day 
life and education and of “‘the questionnaire” which aimed to secure information 
from each co-operator concerning his preparation, experience, and the like and 
opinion on certain educational matters which required only a minimum of judg- 
ment. Chapter iii defines the seven categories in terms of which the seventy-nine 
statements which ultimately formed the questionnaire are organized. The terms 
of each category are designed to suggest opposing views, for example: static- 
dynamic, academic-direct life, science-philosophy, traditional individualism- 
socialization, heredity-environment, passive-active, and separate mind-natural- 
istic view. Chapter iv discusses the validity and the reliability of the instrument, 
and chapter v considers the routine followed in securing co-operation and the 
procedures adopted in administering the materials and conducting the study. 
Chapter vi presents an analysis and interpretation of the data secured, and chap- 
ter vii discusses the conclusions of the study and outlines possibilities for further 
research. 

The critical issue that arises concerning the methods employed by Peterson 
relates to the validity of the assumption that a person’s position on a specific 
issue can be accurately determined by asking him to indicate whether he agrees 
or disagrees with a particular statement and the extent of his agreement or dis- 
agreement. The reviewer’s position, for example, on the first issue listed (“The 
purpose of education should be essentially to prepare boys and girls for the ac- 
tivities which make up, or which ought to make up, well-rounded adult life’ [p. 
12]) cannot be adequately represented without certain verbal qualifications. The 
absence of such qualifications and explanations makes it impossible for the in- 
vestigator to determine the exact position of the co-operator and the consistency 
of his responses. Peterson recognized the limitations of his procedure but be- 


t Francis Edwin Peterson, Philosophies of Education Current in the Preparation of 
Teachers in the United States: A Study of Four State Teachers Colleges, Twelve Normal 
Schools, and Nine Liberal Arts Colleges. Teachers College Contributions to Education, 
No. 528. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. vi+147. 
$1.50. : 
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lieved that it was sufficiently accurate to justify conclusions concerning trends 
in thinking for the group as a whole. 

Some of the chief conclusions of the study are: “To a significant degree, 
teachers are not aware of the more subtle implications and assumptions which 
underlie the positions for which they declare themselves on the various issues’’ 
(p. 122). “Teacher opinion is in considerable degree ‘sloganized’ in the case of 
educational trends Many teachers lack a unified point of view” (p. 122). 
While these statements doubtless represent the truth to a greater or less extent, 
they are not clearly and directly supported by the type of data secured in the 
study. Other conclusions are more clearly justified by the data, for example: 
“The members of each of the teaching staffs differ widely among themselves with 
reference to their general point of view on educational problems” (p. 122). “The 
liberal-arts college tends to be more academic and ‘formal’ in its educational 
thought and practice than the institution for the preparation of teachers” (p. 
123). “The professors and the staff of a private church college stand at the two 
extremes in voting” (p. 123). Even in these cases it is more than probable that 
the differences would have been less marked and the conclusions considerably 
qualified if the responses of the co-operators had been accompanied by qualifica- 
tions and explanations. 

The chief contribution of the study, in the judgment of the reviewer, relates 
to the identification and classification of issues. The summaries of the responses 
are suggestive. Their interpretation may be questioned at points because the 
position of the co-operator may or may not be fully indicated. 

W. S. Gray 


Community hygiene for elementary-school grades—A recent textbook in com- 
munity hygiene' is the last book of ‘The Story Series in Health,” designed for 
the first six grades of the elementary school. The book tells of the experiences of 
a class of children in an imaginary city, Brightville. The children with their 
teacher and a newspaper reporter, ‘Uncle Jim,” make trips in a large bus, “the 
health school on wheels,” to factories, markets, dairies, and various other places 
in the city where work is going on which contributes to the healthfulness of the 
city. 

Each chapter of the book is in the form of a newspaper report, presumably 
written by ‘‘Uncle Jim” for “The Brightville Citizen.” “Our Water Supply Is 
Safe,”’ “A Trip to the Barber Shop,” “Seeing the Immigrants Come,” and “How 
Brightville Fights Illness” are representative chapter headings. Much of the 
text is in conversational form; with their teacher and other adults the children 
discuss questions raised by their trips. At the end of each chapter, under the 
heading “‘All around Our Town,” there are paragraphs supposedly written by 
the children, the teacher, or the reporter and posted on the school bulletin board. 


t J. Mace Andress and I. H. Goldberger, The Health School on Wheels. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1933. Pp. viii+400. $0.76. 
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These paragraphs are comments on the trips taken or suggestions for further 
study. For example, among the paragraphs at the end of the chapter “How 
Brightville Fights Illness” are the following three. 

My visit to the health department this afternoon taught me that “health costs effort, 
but health is worth the effort it costs.” —Edgar 

I am going to ask my doctor how illness increases the cost of living. I will make a 
report to the class. Won’t you do the same? Who will ask the same question of some- 
one who employs a number of workers in his factory or store?—Marjorie 

Who will tell me what illness has to do with poverty? How much of our community’s 
illness can be prevented?—Eleanor 


As a rule, one paragraph at the end of each chapter directs attention to the 
new vocabulary of the chapter. For example, at the close of the chapter on water 
supply, we find: 

The study of our water supply has led me to use the dictionary. Here are several 
new words. Would you add more? aération purification dysentery iodine 
watershed chlorine cholera filter polluted aqueduct—Blanche 


In an introduction the authors state that, “while the book is intended pri- 
marily as a textbook on health, its social and civic point of view should make it 
useful in civics classes” (p. vi). The desire on the part of the authors to make 
the book serve a twofold purpose doubtless accounts for the inclusion of some 
material which one does not expect to find in a textbook on health—the discus- 
sion of etiquette on pages 32 and 33, for example, and the chapter “How Our 
City Fights Fires.” A tendency to stray away from the main issue is obvious 
also in the children’s suggestions at the ends of certain chapters. To illustrate, 
at the conclusion of the chapter about factory conditions, two of the five sugges- 
tions have nothing to do with health; at the conclusion of the chapter on fire- 
fighting, four of the five suggestions do not concern health. 

The book contains much well-chosen and interesting factual material. The 
authors assure us, moreover, that the facts “are as authoritative as if they were 
presented through a more formal text” (p. iv). The desirability of presenting 
factual material as it is presented here is, however, open to question. The au- 
thors clearly hope that their method of presentation will lead teachers who use 
the book to arrange for a first-hand study of various aspects of health, will stim- 
ulate children to take an active part in directing the work of their health classes, 
and will lend interest to the factual material. The method used should indeed go 
far toward accomplishing the first two objectives noted, although another meth- 
od might serve equally well in the attaining of those objectives and, at the same 
time, be less space-consuming. That children will be more interested in the 
material as the authors have presented it than they would be in a straightfor- 
ward account of conditions in real cities and of the work which real cities are 
doing is by no means certain. Surely, to many a reader, the stories of how New 
York, Chicago, and Los Angeles, have obtained their water supplies would be 
more thrilling than the story of the water supply of imaginary Brightville, and 
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an account of the work carried on at Ellis Island could easily be made as enter- 
taining as is the account of the work of the Brightville immigrant station. The 
children of the book, with their many suggestions and comments, are admirable, 
but it is difficult to believe in them. Much of the conversation is stilted. A con- 
siderable amount of space, moreover, is given to rather pointless narrative mate- 
rial—irrelevant material of a type which, the reviewer has found, causes impa- 
tience in children of the intermediate grades. 

Among the book’s many illustrations there are graphs, cartoons, photo- 
graphs, and wash drawings. Some of the illustrations contribute little toward 
the primary aim of the book; they serve merely to illustrate the story. Others, 
however, should be helpful in leading children to arrive at the major understand- 
ings concerning community hygiene. 

In conclusion, although the book has a number of good features, the reviewer 
thinks of it as representing a type of “writing down” which, while probably not 


harmful, is unnecessary. 
BERTHA M. PARKER 


Textbooks in history for the upper elementary grades.—To present “history as a 
single great adventure, a never-ending movement of mankind” is the purpose of 
“The Westward March of Man,” a new four-volume series for the upper elemen- 
tary grades edited by Daniel C. Knowlton. This review concerns itself with the 
first two volumes' in this series. 

The first volume allots almost exactly equal page space to each of the fol- 
lowing major topics: “The Earliest Times,” ‘The Earliest Men,” “The First 
Civilized Nations,”’ and “The Greeks and the Romans.”’ The book contains nu- 
merous illustrations and seven maps, all in black and white. 

The second volume is made up of five parts: ‘War and Destruction” ‘(the 
barbarian invasions and the rise of the Mohammedans), ‘‘New Nations in an 
Old World” (Charlemagne’s empire, the Norsemen, and England to 1295), “The 
Way People Lived Seven Hundred Years Ago,” ‘Days of Great Adventure” 
(the Crusades, the growth of towns, the Renaissance, and the search for a water 
route to India), and “Finding a New World” (exploration, and Spanish and 
French colonization to about 1700). The emphasis in this book is on the last 
topic. There are numerous illustrations and fifteen graphic “picture” maps in 
the manner of Time. 

It is a delight to review books which are equally meritorious whether consid- 
ered from the point of view of effective organization for teaching purposes or 
from that of content. The authors have skilfully written overviews for each 
major topic and have just as skilfully “pulled things together’ in concluding re- 
marks at the close of each topic. Mr. Gerson, in his brief statement “To the 


ta) Daniel C. Knowlton and Armand J. Gerson, Our Beginnings in the Past: A First 
Book in History. Chicago: American Book Co., 1933. Pp. xii+242. 
b) Daniel C. Knowlton and Mary A. Wheeler, Our Past in Western Europe: A 
Second Book in History. Chicago: American Book Co., 1933. Pp. xiv+346. 
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Teacher,” points out that he has given special consideration to vocabulary, to 
illustrations, and to suggested pupil activities. Miss Wheeler does not make 
such a claim but certainly is entitled to do so. 

Both authors display unusual skill in writing vividly and interestingly al- 
though limiting themselves to a child’s vocabulary. When technical terminology 
and new words are used, these are developed and explained in the context. In 
the case of difficult proper nouns and foreign terms, the correct pronunciation 
is indicated in parentheses immediately following. The illustrations usually 
carry an explanatory statement; for example, “A raft on the Euphrates River. 
In both ancient and modern times sheepskins filled with air have been used to 
make the rafts float.”” The authors also refer both directly and indirectly to the 
illustrations in their development of the text. The “Interesting Things To Do,” 
which are placed at the end of various divisions of content, cover a wide range of 
purposeful pupil activities. This reviewer is especially impressed by the atten- 
tion to drill on the meanings of words and the effective way in which the pupil 
is brought to have an interest in doing extensive reading in a comparatively few 
well-chosen supplementary reference books. 

Both volumes contain sound history. Our Past in Western Europe, for ex- 
ample, discusses adequately and fairly such topics as the reason for the search 
for a water route to India, the significance of the defeat of the Armada, and con- 
ditions in the Spanish colonies. In a book intended for fifth-grade pupils Miss 
Wheeler makes surprisingly effective use of source materials. Thus, she cites 
Einhard’s description of Charlemagne, presents pictures of sections of the 
Bayeaux tapestry in her discussion of the Norman conquest, and quotes from 
Cortes’ letters to his king in her treatment of the conquest of Mexico. The unit 
dealing with “The Way People Lived Seven Hundred Years Ago” is the most 
effective short discussion of medieval life that this reviewer has read. 

In conclusion, it may be well to mention some “‘sins of omission and commis- 
sion” which the authors can easily remedy, if they see fit, in subsequent print- 
ings. The statement that the first alphabet was invented by the Phoenicians 
should probably be qualified. The same probably holds for the last part of the 
comment that during Solomon’s time the Hebrew people were peaceful and well 
off. On the page with the latter statement appears a picture showing David 
hurling the stone which killed Goliath. Any American boy who plays baseball 
will probably doubt that David ever assumed the pose in which he is pictured. 
In chapter ix, ‘How Men Learned To Write,” it might be well to make some 
mention of clay tablets and cuneiform writing. In Our Past in Western Europe 
two statements are made which may be questioned. It is unlikely that Mar- 
quette and Joliet, on their journey down the Mississippi, saw an Indian village 
about where the city of Des Moines is now located, as is stated on page 300. Also, 
Henry Hudson sought a northwest rather than a northeast passage around 
America. 


Howarp R. ANDERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
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Basic readers for foreign-born adults——During the last few years much atten- 
tion has been given to the needs of foreign-born adults who are unable to read. 
Vocabulary lists have been developed, improved reading materials have been 
prepared, and several experiments have been carried on to determine the best 
methods of teaching foreigners to read English. One of the recent contributions 
is a much-needed series of basic readers, three in number, which not only intro- 
duce the adult to very simple reading activities but in addition carry him for- 
ward to the level of functioning literacy. This series is the result of the wide ex- 
perience of Josephine Dwight Mason and Gertrude E. O’Brien, of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, in teaching foreign-born adults to read. 

The content of the series is distinctive in several ways. It is based first of all 
on adult needs and interests. For example, Book I begins with the reading of 
signs encountered in adult life. The materials relate largely to the activities 
and experiences of adults in large cities or industrial centers. Book II provides 
information concerning the institutions and the activities of organized commu- 
nity life with which all adults should be acquainted. Book III gives an interest- 
ing account of the development and growth of the United States, of its natural 
resources, and of its inventions and provides a valuable background for specific 
instruction in an Americanization class. 

The vocabulary includes the words which are of greatest immediate value in 
simple adult reading activities. According to the authors, an adult should be 
familiar by the end of Book III with most of the words included in newspapers, 
magazines, and simple books. This knowledge, of course, is one of the desirable 
goals of instruction in reading. The principle of practical utility followed in se- 
lecting the vocabulary for this series is quite in contrast with the principle under- 
lying the Basic English Vocabulary, which is now being used experimentally in 
some centers in developing reading materials for adults. It is hoped that the ex- 
periments now in progress will supply evidence concerning the relative advan- 
tages of the two types of basic vocabulary. An important question also arises 
concerning the number of new words introduced in each book. Unless much sup- 
plementary material is used, there is danger that the various words presented 
will not be thoroughly learned. 

The books include numerous review and test exercises, as well as helpful sum- 
maries which call special attention to the most important points presented. 
Teachers’ editions have been prepared for Books I and II, which provide de- 
tailed suggestions concerning the methods of introducing the lessons, of promot- 
ing vocabulary mastery, and of securing growth in comprehension. Teachers of 
non-reading, foreign-born adults will find this series very helpful in providing the 
basic reading experiences needed. It is based on sound principles and has been 
prepared with great care. Furthermore, its practical value has been clearly dem- 
onstrated through experimental use. W. S. Gray 


t Josephine Dwight Mason and Gertrude E. O’Brien, A Practical Reader for Adults: 
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